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РКЕЕАСЕ 


hen I first started experimenting with the Rorschach ink 
e blot test ten years ago I went through a hard school of 


trial апф еггог. At that time I had already a good many 


excellent publications on the subject to guide me, the fruits of earnest 


2nd painstaking research by experienced psychologists. I fondly 
hopéd to become an expert myself by collecting information from 
the works of others, thus accumulating a store of principles and 
formulae which should enable me to apply the test in practice like 
an empirically standardized instrument. 

But I was to discover that neither standards nor conceptions had . 
апу uniformity of character, and that even within the various schools, 
the individual workers permitted themselves a considerable amount 
of freedom in their definitions and interpretations. I realized that, 
unless every response were fully understood in its significance for the 
particular person being tested, a reliable and clear personality picture 
could not be hoped for. 

It was my good fortune some years ago to be given an opportunity 
to undertake a systematic,study of the method and its significance, 
when I had the honour of being consultant psychologist to a pro- 
gressive County Education Committee who visualized the signifi- 
cance of this work, and allowed me every faciiity to carry on my 
research. The result was a collection of over a thousand selected 
records of children and adolescents from the age of‘four to sixteen. 
One half of these was provided by hostels, remand homes and in- 
stitutions, and represented abnormal conditions of special clinical 
interest to the psychologist : delinquents and problem children, enur- 
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€'ics, air raid neuroses, mental defectites and a‘gfoup of Orpanic 
invalidism. The schools supplied the ether half as a control group 
which was divided into an equal number of boys and girls for each 
_year of age. Thesz were chosén on grounds of medical fitnss*‘and 
freedom from neurotic traits, а uniformity of social background and 
an I.Q. between 90 and 125. Both groups were tested by the Terman- = 
Merril modification of The Stanford-Binet Test or the Kent Oral Е 
Method, and teachers and welfare workers co-operated freely in 
supplying any relevant information that was beyond my reach. 
This study will form the subject of a special publication in the near 
future. Беге it merely serves as the basis for certain theories and 
explanations which should enable the reader to understand the : 
rationale of the test. The child being father of the man, it is not sur- 
prising that this experience with children opened up a better under- 
standing of many adult problems. It was found particularly helpful 
in assessing the personalities of the psychiatric battle casualties that 
passed through our hospital during the North-Evropean Campaign, о 
because 200 of the soldiers tested belonged to the same social and 
educational group.as those childrén, matured by age and experience;- с 
confronted with unexpected problems, and reacting to their difficul- 
ties as could have been predicted. 

It is hoped that these investigations will have achieved the pur- 
pose of enabling me to give a satisfactory explanation for all the 
factors of the test. My aim is freedom from dogmatism where the 
method is concerned, and its reduction to a basis of logic and coni- 
mon sense. If I fall short of this ambition in a good many places, it 
is due to the fact that I am compiling this little book in the field from 
my lectures, having neither textbooks at hand nor even access to 
my notes stored in England. Brigadier J. R. Rees, Consultant Psy- 
chiatrist to the Army, and my Commanding Officers were kind 
enough to suggest that I should give a few lectures on the Rorschach 
Method, and the response to these has been so gratifying that I will- 

‚ ingly acceded to the request to. publish some introductions for begin- 
ners. 2 
It is not intended that this book should take the place of its betters, 
but that it should serve as an introduction for the study of more 
advanced works? Themethods adopted are based on those suggested | 


1 See in particular: Klopfer, B. and Kelley, D. McG. The Rorschach — ^ 
echnique, a Manual for а Projective Method of. Personality Diagnosis. 
World Book Co., New York and London, 1942, ч 4 
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by thé*Rorschdeh Institute fn the pages of the Rorschach Research ЕЗ. J- 
change! so admirably edited hy Klopfer. The works of Beck? and of 
Binder have also been incorporated»and where some criticism has 
been ventured or alterations suggested, this had only been done after 
well over & thousand records had been examined for those points. The , 
pioneer work of Rorschach* and of Gberholzers has naturally been 
fundamental in all these studies. To these and to a great many other 
mportanteublications? the reader iereferred for his further progress. 
Чп them he will find detailed accounts of the test findings in almost 
any clinical condition, and for this reason the Glügnostie side has 
purposely been left here in the state of a sketchy outline. « 

Only a few diagnostic addenda have been made as points of inter- 
est. It is félt that an understanding of the mechanism of the test will 
enable every experienced psycaiatrist to form a valid conclusion, and 
that the subject of specific clinical conditions does not come within 


<> the framework of this modest outline of the principles. 


1 Rorschach REKI Exchange, published by Rorschach Institute Inc., 

edited by Bruno Klopfer. "э 
~ 2 Beck, S. T. ‘Introduction to the Rorschach Method. A Manual of 

Peisonality Study.’ Amer, J. Orthopsychiat. Assn. Monograph, 1937, 
Vol. I, pp. xv-278. Since published in book form. · 

з Binder, Н. ‘Comments concerning the Beck-Klopfer Discussion. ‘Ror, 
Res. Exch., 1937, Vol. П, рр. 43-4. 

‘Shading Responses in Rorschach Reactions’ (in German). Schweiz. 
4 rch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1932-3, Vol. XXX, pp. 1-67 and 233-86. P.e- 

printed Orel Fussli, Zürich, 1932. 

*The Light-Dark Interpretations in Rorschach's Experiment. Ror. Res. 
Exch., 1937, Vol. П, pp. 37-42. 

Id et alia. ‘Discussion оп some*Recent Rorschach Problems.’ Ibid., 

pp. 43-72. 

4 Rorschach, H. Psychodiagnostik. 4th Ed., 1941. Engl. Transl. Hans 
Huber, Berne, 1942. 2 

5 Idem et Oberholzer, E. ‘Zur Auswertung des Formdeutversuchs für 
die Psychoanalyse. Z. Ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1923, Vol. LXXXII, pp. 
240-74. Also translated as" The Application of the Interpretation of Form 
to Psychoanalysis.’ J. Nerv. Ment. Dis., 1924, Vol. LX, pp. 225-48 and 
359-79. 

$ An excellent bibliography i is appended to the Manual of Klopfer and 
Kelley, and Oberholzer is bringing his index up to date annually. The 
Rorschach Research Exchange is, of course, the most important American 
periodical for the Rorschach worker, but he should also consult the Amer 
J. Orthopsychiat. and the Amer. J. Gen. Psychol. for the latest publica- 
tions. See also Rapaport, D., Diagnostic Psychological Testing, Vol. T* 


` pp. 85-394. The Year Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, 1946. 
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* I wish to express my sincere ка to Dr^G. S. Nigitin- 
gale, without whose untiring аѕѕіѕіарбе and keen criticism these 
pages would not have been«completed, and to'Dr. Є, J. C. Earl, 
who, though іп gpoor healtli, found time to add most #aluable 
.comments and suggestions, 7 2 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


An attempt has been made to bring this little book up to date with 
the help of some additions and minor alterations. Of the old Ex- 
amples only one has been left: it was felt that they were confined to 
too narrow a field, and did not illustrate the essential character of the 
Test well enough. Otherwise it is still the same,.and still intended to^ 
prepare the reader for better and more detailed works on the subject. * 
Everyone realizes now that uniformity оҒ е basic principles*of the 
Test has become aa absolute necessity. Nor are we far from this gini. 
Individual experts may devise slightly different symbols, or modify 
this, or that: fundamentally, it does not alter the Test. Once its basic 
principles have been absorbed, its success depends upon knowledge 
of humanity, and not upon the efficiency of the test material. ^ 

^I wish to express my sincere thanks to Miss Theodora Alcock, 
lecturer en the Rorschach Test at the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relationships, London, for her helpful suggestions during the pre- 
paration of this edition. 
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E THE THEORY OF THE TEST 


hat does the Rorschach ink blot test measure? It does not 

‘measure’ anything so much as reveal qualities. In con- 

trast with intelligence, aptitude, memory and similar 
‘fests which try to assess quantitatively, the aim of the Rorschach is to 
*give an impression of the total personality as a structure composed. 
of many parts and pieces. Ес a similar way, the word-association test 
of thg picture-description method probe the personality, but only a 
very limited part of it, because they are based on concrete concepts— 
definite words or definite pictures. 

Other books will tell of the origin of the idea of using blots of ink 
to elicit responses, an idea going back to the last century?; here we 
сац only briefly honour the memory of the young Swiss psychiatrist; 
Rorschach, whose genius put the method on a working basis from 
which our modern system has developed. By squashing Indian ink 
and liquid stains or dyes between a folded sheet of paper, Rorschach 
made ink blot pictures which he asked his psychotics to name; he 
discovered that the answer received bore a close relationship to the 
type of illness. He began to use several series of such bluts on 
several series of patients, and finally selected the present range of ten 
cards (of which we use facsimiles). 

The first thing that struck him was the patient’s attitude to colour ; 
while a black or grey blot оше be more or less ra tionally interpreted 
as form, colour evoked an undoubtedly emotional reaction. Form 
would time and again be ignored, and a similarity be sought in colour 
only. That this was indeed an emotional reaction was easily proved 

1 Simon Н. Tulchin, Ph.B. : ‘The Pre-Rorschach use of Ink Blot Tests.’ 
Rorschach Res. Exch., Jan. 1940, pp. 1-7. ; 
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? by the clinical picture of the patient as well as by the fact that ‘nor- 

та? people always blended colour with form. The emotional person- 
ality—not necessarily the emotionally unstable only—is one who 
derives pleasure,from sun атаї flowers, from congenial coloration of 
the environment, a personality who is *extratensive,à to use the 
classical term, living essentially ia his outer surroundings actively or 
passively, one who ‘does things’ by preference to thinking cr reading 
-about them, who looks to the outer world for inspiration, guidance 
and enjoyment. 4 

The second factor that came to light was a process of imagination 
which not only produced 'form' but animated it with movement. 
While the colour response, for instance, a blue blot seen as a patch of 
sky, had come mainly from elated manics, the movement response, 
such as ‘a running man’, occurred» mainly in the depressives.' We 
know that in this depressed phase the patient visibly slows his activi- 
ties, that he becomes lethargic and shuns movement, and sits brood- 
ing; phantasy of movement has taken the plate of activity. (Intro- 
vert’ type of personality.) Кузе, 

Between ihese two extremes of the sCále fall the responses which 
are inspired purely by the shape and the outline of the blot. This isa 
process of reason, of intellect based neither on an emotional reaction 
to colour nor on a stimulated phantasy which creates a story. For 
movement, however short, is linked to a time factor and shows a 

part of a story, of an action. Pure form is a mechanical translation 
of the picture symbol into a word symbol. The ‘fighting dog’ of-the 
depressive becomes merely ‘a dog’, possibly elaborated in detail and 
classified as to its breed, but the idea of motion does not arise. Simi- 
larly, ће manic’s ‘blue sky’ has ло become an ‘insect’ or any other 
object of which its form is reminiscent, irrespective of its colour, 
which may be totally inappropriate. 

Soon it was discovered that there were many other kinds of re- 
sponse to the blots, as well as many combinations, and their incidence 
correlated with the clinical picture of the person under test. As the 
experience became larger and more comprehensive, a great many 
factors came to light, x/hich all had significance in the make-up of 
human personality, and it was finally realized that the Rorschach 


1 Clinically, the extratensive type seems to be identical with Jung's 
*extravert'. 
? Psychogenic depressions; see footnote, p. 135. 
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methed allowed the most comprehensive insight of any method yet © 
devised into the structure of the personality. 

When one considers the many-sidedness of human nature, one will 
also understand why any attempt at simplificationcof the test must 
needs lead t» a defeat of our own aim to get a comprehensive insight 
into a personality. The RorschachsTest has often been described as 
‘time wasting’ and ‘cumbersome’, but when we reflect on the time it 
takes to get_to know another person $0 well that we are no longer 
dazeived by the outer personality, the expenditure of a few hours 
does not seem excessive. 

It obviously is not the method of choice if we are sure of the 
clinical picture, or if the quest is a trifling one, but, where grave 
doubt exists; or where we are asked to advise on momentous prob- 
lems, the test will in most саѕеѕеоіуе us the right answer. 

It may not give us invariably the answer we are looking for or 
—.§xpecting, nor can we claim that it will always satisfy our curiosity. 
Our task will always be to interpret correctly whatever results the 
test has produced and to add the result to our impression of the 
clinical picture. X d 
“Тіс Rorschach Test is not a mechanical device which will auto- 
matically produce the correct diagnosis! ; it must be used as a delicate 
instrument which must be adjusted to the requirements of certain 
groups of cases ; not of the individual, but of the group to which that 
individual belongs. Age, sex, education, intelligence level and race, 
are some of the major groups one has to consider. For instance, all 
average British boys of the age of nine years can be compared'accord- 
ing to the same standards, but it would lead to gross errors to apply 
these standards to the record of a neurotic Polish lady of forty-nine. 
We cannot get more out of the test than we put in. Its results depend 
on our own insight into the workings of human nature, anda thorough 
understanding of the significance of each detail of the test. BY now, 
some three hundred books on the test have been published, apart 
from countless treatises in’ periodicals and a paper of its own, The 
Rorschach Exchange Research. Already a host of conflicting theories 
have taken the battlefield, and "heavy guns аге fixing in all directions 
confusing symbols based both on different languages and on diverg- 
ing conceptions. If the test is not to lose its value in this Babelian 


*It does not produce a diagnostic ‘label’, instead it gives a picture of 
; tbe make-up of a personality, from which, dependent on his knowledge 
is of psyckology, the examiner can deduce the clinical condition, 
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.:battle we have to establish fundamental principles which can be 
checked by any experimenter, and lay a foundation of common sense 
upon which to build up theories and practices. 

It is claimed that these ink blots constitute a Personalitv-Test ; it 
does not profess to predict the future. It aims at revealing as many 
sides of the personality as the record, the patient's response series, 
will allow. It tries to show the inner make-up, the human mechanism, 
and it remains with the psychiatrist to integrate these data into con- 
jectures of likely behaviour. Т о the layman, a motor car is a сопуеу- 
ance of relative comfort ; to the expert, each type has structural ad» 
vantages for different specific purposes of use. Of the human machine 
we want to know its strong points and its weaknesses, its talents and 
its failings, its driving powers and their utilization. Intelligence is 
only an integral part of the total pessonality, and if we want to get 
nothing but an I.Q. we have quicker and more accurate tests to hand 
than the Rorschach. We want to know something of the person's 
own mental ability, the quality of his phantasy processes by which he 
transforms expérience into behaviour, theory into practical concept, 
and imagination into work and creatio We want to look into his 
emotionallifeto see how it affects his inner life and developmentsiow 
it influences his outer existence and his attitude towards his environ- 
ment. We would like to know whether he is practical, or a theorist; 
creative or analytical. We would like to find out as much as possible 
about his character and habits—is he orderly, methodical, or negli- 
‘gent; is he easily influenced, is he uncertain of himself, or is he arto- 
gant and domineering? Is he liable to become, for instance, a chronic 
delinquent under certain circumstances? Has he freely developed 
since childhood, or is he still wearing his baby-shoes? Has he un- 
folded all his talents to the full, or are there dormant and unsuspected 
gifts that await awakening? What are his potentialities? 

AllZhis, and many side-lines, apply equally well to the normal and 
to the abnormal. It is when these questions have been answered that 
we start casting about for signs of grosser abnormality, of upsets in 
the personality, of possible mental illness. Each mental illness has its 
own characteristic symptoms, and these will affect the patient's re- 
actions to the ink blots in characteristic ways. Just as behaviour 
pattern and phantasy content vary clinically, so does the result of the 
test show the failings of the mind that deals with the task. The more 
itis a question of mental and emotional qualities, the clearer does the 


test answer our question. An early schizophrenia, for instance, can 
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4 It is possible to make a correct diagnosis from a clear and satis- 
factory test record àlone, provided ете is informed of the main 
groups to°which the patient belongs. But it is not possible generally 
to say from thie record alone whether it belongs to a patient proper or 

| a member of the general public ab large, though no doubt such a 
distinction can sometimes be made. What we are dealing with are 
| personality potentials. Under favourable circumstances a very un- 
| ў usual or abnormal personality may go through life without break- 
down or mishap; under unwarranted stress a mild deviation from 
the normal average will be enough to lead to a breakdown according 
to predisposition. What we are diagnosing are personality patterns, 
and our expérience in psychology must tell us how these would react 
to any given situation. In practic@we are usually consulted when that 
situation has arisen and the breakdown has resulted. The symptoms 
will then tally with the pattern of the personality and its predisposi- 
tions. The war has shown us that some men with an apparently heavy 
duce ce to neurotic breakdown can go through several cam- 
) zaigns before reaching their limit, while others appear to break down 
d in the first few days of battle with only a moderate predisposition. 
|." ' We cannot predict the circumstances which will approach one man 

A and cause his collapse through their violence and suddenness, nor by 

| what means another has managed to escape a breakdown. 

We must remember that what is ‘normal’ under one set of circum- 
| stances may be ‘abnormal’ under another. A creative artist or an 
{ inspired writer will give responses that їп a bricklayer would ‘ve signs 
of abnormality. Unless he be judged by neurotic standards, a nervous 

child with an І.О. of well over 100 пау give responses similar to those 
given by mental defectives. In all cases one should always be in 
possession of the essential factors before making a diagnosis, and in 
particular it should be stressed that one should be informed whether 
the person in question is a member of the community at large or a 
patient їп} for instance, a^Mental Hospital. Neglect of this precau- 
tion can otherwise lead to socially embarrassing situations, as in the 
case of a young Rorschach worker who practised ‘blind’ diagnosis 
and wrote ‘Schizophrenic with Homicidal tendencies’ underneath the 
anonymous record of his Superintendent; this methed is so informa- 
tive that one should never test one's friends or colleagues. 
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usually be suspected, while an appendicitis will escape detection. ^ 
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THE TEST MATERIAL: 


( The test material consists of ten standardized ink blots, Which have 
been selected carefully from a considerable series of such blots. They 
were originally made by dropping ink or colour on a white sheet and 
creating a good impression of f symmetry by squashing it after folding. 
Each card has a ‘Primary position", the easiest way of holding it to 
‘see something in it’ and on its back, printed in one corner, is the 
number it takes in the series so that it can be identified and placed as 
intended. The sequence of the cards has been given special thought, 
and the character of each stands in relation to its precursor and suc- 
cessor. Card I has many form possibilities, while the chiaroscuro, the 
shading from black to grey, is not disturbing; it is the most suitable 
for acquainting the patient with his task. Card II unexpectedly intro- 
duces a bright Red with the black just when tbe patient thought he 
knew what he would have to look at. Card III becomes more dis- 
rupted in design, more difficult to integpret as one whole pztze. 


Card IV has discarded all colour, but intensified the black кпе оқу) 


tracted the shape, while Card V is the most circumscribed and also 
the darkest in colour of all. Card VI develops shadings of grey within 
a shape that does not lend itself to easy interpretation. Card VII is а 
scattering of light-grey shapes giving readily an impression of vague 
outline. Then appears unexpectedly the first of the three all-colour 
cards, and the beholder must make a rapid adjustment of his method 
of interpretation. Не сап deliberately (if unconsciously) ignore colour, 
or try to blend it with form. He will undergo a certain emotional 
stress, unless he be completely obtuse to environmental colour. Card 
IX is less pleasing in design and colour scheme than its predecessor, 
and therefore makes the task more difficult, both from the intellectual 
and from the emotional point of view. Finally, in Card X, comes a 
riot of colour with a complete breaking up of harmonious form into 
separate blots which make a ‘Whole blot response’ extremely difficult, 
and the emotional component very powerful—either helping or hin- 
dering the task. ) 9 ал тр 

As the patient looks at each card in turn and gives his interpreta- 
tion of what he sees,’ he is forced to go through a mental and emo- 
tional process which shapes his responses. The blots are so vague that 
fhey allow for a free play of imagination, thousands of different 

1 See diagrams, pp. 31-34. 3 
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pictaftescan be еей in each card, though certain more or less stereo-^* 
typed interpretations will predominate and be somewhat character- 
istic of each. But tlie fact that ‘no twe people see alike’ is strikingly 
illustraféd by results, for among the records of two "thousand people, 
no two are Sdentical. The powers that set the human machine in 
motion.dictate the trend of the résponses ; from instinct-driven in- 
fancy, experience, both intrinsic and extraneous, has shaped man's 
mental and physical development, Ifi? personality; understanding 
tikes the place of wonderment, reason governs desire, self-control 
the emotions. Behaviour patterns develop, trends come to the fore, 
impressions leave their stamp. Experience has moulded the inherent 
qualities | to a personality. This personality must always have an har- 
monious’ total structure both in life and in the Rorschach result. 
Contrasts will appear, but not contradictions. The record of an ‘idiot 
savant’ will always be that of mental defective, the record of a chronic 
=. neurotic will always. reveal abnormality, that of the labourer differ 
from that of the "Varsity man. Deliberate falsification of responses 
onthe part of the patient destroys that harmony of the individual 
personality structure and arouses suspicion at once, particularly when 
we can compare the test result with the clinical picture. The malin- 
gerer cannot help giving himself away in so involved a test as this, 
where he does not know in the least what one is looking for. If he 
performs as he should, he will fail to give indications of illness, if he 
takes refuge in a few guarded responses he arouses suspicion, the 
more so if his performance is grossly at variance with what one wouid 
expect from his type of personality. е 
That the record of each individual personality is characteristic can 
be demonstrated by a series of re-tests after a number of years, or 
every six to twelve months. It is not surprising that one gets very 
similar responses when the test is repeated within a few days. But it is 
surprising to be able to identify a definite personality from a Series of 
records, to enucleate the basic personality, as it were, and follow the 


developments of the totai personality. through the years. Experience , 


shapes and matures, it develops and restrains, but the fundamental 
personality remains. It is also-curious how-certain unusual responses 
return again and again after six, twelve, or more months. Sometimes 
the person will remember the earlier impression and exclaim, “Оһ, 


here is the (So-and-so) again: I remember it.’ At other times a person | 


may believe he has produced a new response entirely, yet a com- 
parison with the earlier record shows that it was merely forgotten> 
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55 On the average some 25-30 per cent of the responses are identieal or а 
similar on second test after a year, and at least half of those are un- 
usual ones. Another interesting side-light comes from testing uni- 


ovular twins, wh?re frequently а 50 per cent agreement ocgđrs in the 
individual responses, while the final result will shows the essential 
differences in persoriality structuge. қ 
Re-tests have been taken after а fiye-years’ interval, when it could 
be safely assumed that the eziginal answers had been forgotten. Yet 
in every case the final interpretation revealed still the same persám, 
only maturer by the experiences of time, or else regressed or other- 
wise affected —showing, in other words, the wear and tear of the years 
but still the same individuality. We may therefore discard alf doubt 
about the significance of the test : there is nothing haphazard or acci- 
dental about it, as might at first glance appear. The conscious, volun- 
tary reactions involved are less important than the host of uncon- 
Scious, automatic ones, which the relative speed of the test, the ele- 
ment of surprise, and the directed attention wilfnot allow the patient, 
to put under control. The Rorschach test fulfils its claim as a method 
of probing human personality. о кода, 
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.THE PRACTICE OF THE TEST 


ту 


ешш, hen I first attempted to learn to handle the Rorschach 
E Test ten years ago, I had two very excellent books on the 


.." method to guide me. Nevertheless I wasted a good deal 
of time on trial and error, because it all seemed so complicated, and 
I wa’ searching in vain for such ‘hints for beginners’ as would have 
assisted my ignorance. I therefore venture to suggest a few points as 
an introduction to the actual practice of the test. 

Tt is a great help to get to know the blots fairly well before starting 
to apply the test to others. An hour or two spent on ‘testing’ oneself 
is an excellent investment. For this purpose the cards are placed in 


_ order face down in a pile with Card I on top, and examined опе by 


3 
кшш. т\ш, Wo. RENRLAR 


Baie 


one, the ideas suggested by the blots being put down in writing. The 
most suitable paper for the record ‘is closely ruled foolscap, about 
45-50 lines per sheet, if possible with a margin on either side. If such 
margined paper is not obtainable, a line should be drawn about 


2 inch from the left-hand edge, and another about 13—15 inches from 
the right. Each card should be looked at in its standard position first 


—as indicated by the print'on the back; and then turned as desired %- 1 


till all the possibilities suggested by the blot are exhausted. Алу > 
that looks like something can qualify аз an interpretation. This first 
unbiased attempt has almost the same value as a clinical test 
can later be assessed. For this purpose it will be necessary to ma e 
note identifying the part of the blot evoking each idea or ‘respons 
In the case of such a ‘self-test’ it will probably be found sufficient to 
refer in broad terms to quadrants, or ‘spikes’ along certain edges, 
21 
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? "^ when the blot is:not interpreted as a whole. It will be found hëlpful 
for future tests to refer to ‘upper’ andélower’ parts of the blot always 
in the standard Position. For dnstance the two rêd blots on Cards П 
and III will alwáys be ‘upper red’ in whatever position th€ card is 
held. The actual position of the card is recorded on tfe score sheet 
with the symbols A, V, <, >,—th# apex pointing out the upper edge 
of the card. When it is desired to а444Һе scoring to this first test at a 
later date, each response carr€asily be identified with the part of fhe 
blot in question and the proper scoring can be arrived at. & 

This initial exercise not only helps to fix the character of each blot 
in one’s memory, but pear one an idea what to expect from. others 
one will test later. 

The following extract of a record sheet indicates the mdin points: 


162 Pte. Smith, H., Pnr? Corps, age 38 23 Aug. 45 
à I. 1135 
1127 АУА Looks like a bat to me, sir WFAP 
2. V Could be a map or something ^ WF—Map 
3. + A-VA Looks like the head of a fowl 
here (Upper lat, corner) dE E 


^ . Nothing else I can make out, sir 
i 1138 % 


П. 


The heading contains the serial number of the record for filing 
purposes in the left-hand margin, obviously only for personal re- 
quirements. Then the patient's name, occupation and age. The record 
of a labourer approaching middle age, for instance, has a character- 
istic simplicity which would be surprising in that of a medical student. 
Such a reminder of the group to which the patient belongs will be 
found helpful. In the right-hand margin goes the date, and the time 
at which the patient received the first card is noted. 

The responses are numbered serially for each card in the left-hand 
margin, where also the reaction time for the first response to each 
card is recorded. This time ie taken in seConds from the moment the 
patient is handed the card to the moment he starts giving his first 
response. Here remarks or exclamations do not count as responses. 


There is no need to take the time for the subsequent answers to that _ 


‚ same card, but where an unusually long period of silence has occurred 
before another response, a cross, or several crosses if necessary, are 
„sometimes put in the left-hand margin as a reminder, in case one 
feels the need to explore further such blocking later on. 
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Between the margins the responses are written down verbatim, 
preceded by the indication of the position in which the card was 
held. This is a recosd of the amount of turning that has taken place 
and is Sf; significance. It should therefore not be omitted. A note 
about whichspart of (һе Моб the response refers to should also be 
added, especially if the scoring is:to be done after the sitting, since 
size of the blot, its character апа colour, enter into the scoring. 

?In the right-hand margin goes the ssoring: 

: 1. Whether the response refers to the whole blot or to part of it. 

2, What character of the blot has inspired the response: whether 
purely form and outline, whether shading, whether the impression of 
moveinent, or whether the colour. 

3. A coded summary of the content of the response. 

4. A. note about its quality, whether stereotyped or common, 
popular, or whether uncommon and original. Other symbols about 
_ the quality of the content can be used according to requirements and 
“to facilitate tabulati8n. 

It is clear from this description that the beginner cannot be ex- 


_ pected to work out the scoring while taking down the responses. 


Ané in many cases of fast-responding individuals éven the expert's 
pen cannot keep pace, Some Rorschach exponents advise shorthand, 
and this would certainly be of advantage in many instances. I myself 
have always managed with longhand and the help of abbreviations 
reminiscent of an estate agent’s advertisement. In order to become 
familiar with the test it is advisable to leave the right-hand margin 


blank for the first ten or twenty records, or at the most fill in (1). . 


This will permit a certain leisure in which to observe the patient’s 
behaviour and general attitude towards the test. 

Exclamations, remarks, comments on colour or other technicali- 
ties, and relevant questions, should be noted. They may indicate 
emotional upsets based on association of ideas not expressed as a 
proper response, or an attempt to temporize and delay, or express 
some peculiar attitude which forms one of the many facets of the 
personality. 

For taking a patient’s record the following procedure is suggested : 

One’s requirements of margined foolscap having been placed in 
readiness, the test cards are piled face down within easy reach, and 


E 


a watch or clock with a second-hand put where the eye can read it: 


without effort, yet hidden from the patient. 
The latter should be seated either to the right or the left of the 
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""etable in a comfortable chair with his back slightly towards thesester 
who can see the card over the patient’s shoulder. This position has 
the advantage that the patient does not see whatis being written and 
feels more at east than when he is aware that every word tt says is 
being taken down i in writing. e 

The light shouldbe good withgat being glaring or sunny. Artificial 
light changes the colour effects and is therefore unsuitable. A good 
quality daylight lamp can be-used if necessary. ^ 

The patient is introduced to his task by some simple formula 
which should not vary once one is satisfied that it contains all the 
essentials to set the test in motion. The test is based on the patient's 
unguided approach and reaction to the ink blots, his free and spon- 
taneous associations. The instructions must therefore Jeave him as 
much freedom as possible, and coptain no suggestions which might 
affect his responses. If it seems likely that the patient does not know 
what an ink blot is, or seems apprehensive about the test, a few words 
on the making of the blots will be helpful. І rñyself have found the 
following instructions useful : 

‘I am going to show you a series of irik blots. They were made by, 
dropping Indian ink on a piece of paper, and folding it to make come 
kind of a pattern. I want you to tell me what you can see in them. 
You may turn the card any way you like; tell me as many things as 
you can make out, and when you cannot see any more, hand the 
card back to me." 
© With the last words! the patient is handed Card I in its standard 
positioa, face up, and on the score sheet a note made of the time. An 
eye is kept on the second-hand in order to be able to make a note of 
the number of seconds till the.first response comes. This may be 
within a few seconds, or a couple of minutes. 

Sometimes a patient will temporize by asking questions about his 
task, whether he is supposed to look at it as a whole only, whether 
the white spaces count too, or whether he may pick on some shading 
in the middle. These are leading questions, and the answer is ‘Any- 
thing you like’. 

There is, in practice, only one thing the patient may not do, and 


1 School children should be warned that there is no ‘right’ or ‘wrong? 
answer. ‘It’s just what you see that I want. Anything you see is there, and 
anyhing you don’t see isn’t there—so there's no prize and no penalty’ (or the 
iike). 
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this is tq put the card down and walk away from it to have a look ай,” 
it from a distance. Such a procedure creates a facile whole-blot 
response for which mo scoring is provided. He should be encouraged 
to holdsthe card, if such an instructión is not likely to upset him. 

If the instructions have been given clearly and concisely, the 
patient should require no further help once hé is holding the card. 
Occasionally a person will find the first card uninspiring and after a 
superficial scrutiny want to hand it bask. If it is felt that this is lazi- 
ness or lack of interest it is permissible to give a little encouragement 
like ‘Why not try again?’ Only after two to three minutes should this 
first rejection be accepted. Any of the subsequent cards can be re- 
jected of course. A normal healthy adult will never do so unless as a 
deliberate refusal to co-operate. 

As each card is taken back, a new one is handed to the patient and 
the time noted. No further instructions need be given. A casual word, 


__ Such as: ‘And what do you make of this one?’ may help to avoid an 
„atmosphere of tensión. 


Patients inclined to be chatty or distracted should be gently led 


- back to their task. Otherwise no comment should interfere with, or 


influence the activity of the patient; Where he is started on a train of 
associations which are leading to some suppressed memory, it may 
be wise to listen, while deducting the time taken over this interrup- 
tion from the period for that card. 

Frequently doubts will arise as to the exact meaning of a response, 
of its location, or its motivation. Such responses should be under- 
lined or otherwise marked for inquiry after the sitting. While the test 
is in progress no question should be asked, because it would convey 
an element of suggestion which would affect further responses. The 
only-permissible request is one for the part of blot in question to be 
indicated, and this should only be done on rare occasions. 

The length of time taken over each card can be calculated.from a 
note of the actual time of its return. 

When Card X has been handed back, the test is over and one can 
begin to ask questions. 

The beginner will find it difficult to decide on the scoring of many 
responses, and on what might be considered one single response, and 
what ought to be scored as several. To deal with the second problem 
first, one picture is called forth by one particular blot or part of a 
blot, and forms one single response, however much it has been 
elaborated. It may represent people among objects of scenery, but. 
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75, it is still one uniform response. On the other hand, subsequent in- 
quiry may reveàl that, for instance, the ‘two men—and a butterfly 
between them’ in Card III do not belong to each other pictorially, 
but only as sepgírate, uncorinected items, and are therefore two 
separate responses in contrast to ‘Two inen chasing a butterfly’. 
More difficult is it io find the correct scoring where the response 
seems to have been induced by several character traits of the pattern, 
shape, colour, shading, and sensation of movement. As the spontane- 
ous character of a response is of greater value in the attempt to get an 
insight into the personality than the more common form-controlled 
one, it is advisable to score them separately as part of the same 
response. A response is called ‘spontaneous’ when it is influenced by 
more than mere outline of the blot, for instance its colouz, shading, 
or suggestion of movement. A corresponding adjustment made when 
percentages are calculated, will put matters right again. Rorschach’s 
original idea was that only the predominant character should be 
scored. But spontaneity is so scarce in certain groups of individuals 
that a ‘red butterfly in flight" must be scored both as a colour and a 
movement response, unless one want to risk overlooking $ome, 
aspect of the patient's personality. Frequently new responses will be 
produced during the Inquiry. These additions, like any alterations of 
the original score, should be carefully tabulated in some way dis- 
tinctive from the originals, e.g., in brackets. They should receive 
attention when the structure of the personality is being assessed, 
though they do not carry the same weight as the test responses 
proper.,, 

Where doubt exists, the patient is asked to explain after the sitting 
‘what made him see’ the response in question. Leading questions still 
being avoided, the scoring can then be adjusted. . 

American Rorschach experts recommend that each patient be 
‘tested, for limits’ after the test proper. This method is particularly 
valuable where no or few spontaneous responses, i.e. those to colour 
or movement, have been obtained. One wants to discover whether 
the patient is at all capable of these response types and to what 
degree. Normally his record should show a number of whole blot 

responses, of ‘popular’ ones, of some to movement and to colour. If 

his record is devoid of some of these, he is shown a card particularly 

suited for the pürpose, the relevant blot pointed out to him, and he 

is asked what it could be. 

7 To test for the ability to give a ‘whole-blot’ response Card V is 
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shows, which scores the highest W responses in practice. The patient .,” 
is asked to look at it again and see whether ‘it could also be anything 
else’. ә 

For Шәуүешепі perception the two figures іп Caf III are shown, 
with a similay request. If the patient has identified the human-like 
figures he may be pressed to say a little more abou’ them. The sugges- 
tion of movement is, of course, not permissible, and such questions 
as *what are they doing?’ must be avoided. 

For influence of colour the ‘green caterpillars’ near the foot of 
Card X, or the ‘pink bow’ in the centre of Card III can be used. 

For the ability to see the commonplace, the ‘animals’, the lateral 
pink blots in Card VIII are the most suitable, as they are identified 
as such by about 90 per cent of people. 

If one feels that there are reasons that the patient should or might 
give some significant chiaroscuro response, he is shown Card VII for 


= — the expected ‘cloud’ or ‘smoke’ effect, Card VI for the touch-feeling 


response frequently yoked by the mottled appearance around the 
middle, which may be interpreted as wool, fur, cotton, grained wood, 


„ог other descriptions of texture. A ‘vista response’ finally may be 


evoked by pointing out the spearhead-like little grey blot in Card II 
in the centre between the upper red blots. People with a gift for per- 
spective will often see in it a ‘tree-lined alley ending in steps leading 
to a temple’ or similar picture. 

' One will soon discover that the expected responses are only made 
by people who overlooked those items under the pressure of the man:- 
fold ideas the respective blots evoked during the test proper If they 
are given in the ‘testing for limits’, they are not scored with the original 
test responses, but added in brackets as ‘additional responses’. The 
same applies to responses made spontaneously by the patient during 
the limits test and not in answer to a special request. One usually 
hears some exclamation like, ‘Oh, doctor, there is something I did 
not see the first time——’. These responses should be taken into 
consideration, but have mot the value of those given during the 
original test. ; 

` Where time is short and the record of satisfactory variety and 
number of responses, this testing for limits may be omitted. 

Only prolonged experience will allow one to evolve the perfect 
method of approach to the patient. Once such a method has been 
found, it is essential that it become a routine. That is the nearest 
approach to a standardization s test which will always preserve а... 
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‘o measure of pliability in the hands of the expert. At the same,tirag the 
very interest of the method lies in qomparing the reactions of the 
various patients to it. P . 

On the whole tke response series will be thericherbothin axffllityand 
in quantity if the patient is intelligent and educated. Fifteen to twenty 
responses of very simple type are psual for a labourer, while @ person 
with secondary school education will average thirty to forty. Some- 
times a patient sets out to give as many responses as he ean possibly 
think of, in the mistaken idea that this will give him a high score. He 
may give sixty to seventy responses to Card I and at the end of two 
hours he is only starting on Card IV. It is in such cases that it is wise 
not to deviate from the principle of completing each testina single sit- 
ting, for soon the patient will tire of the game, the responses become 
fewer per card, and the second half of the card series be dealt with in 
less time than he took over the first card. Any interruption for meals 
or rest will only enable the patient to regain strength, to ponder over __ 
new methods of interpretation, and to waste valuable time with. 
cheap, superficial responses, whose multitude in no way improve our 
insight into his personality. If the test has to be interrupted for any , 
reason, it had bést be done after Card V, because Card VI re-opens 
the second half of the series not unlike Card I, and the colour Card 
УШ and X will once more come as a surprise after VII. But it is always 
better to finish in a single sitting. 

Occasionally a patient will give a bizarre response series, for in- 
stance all whole-blot answers, or only anatomical responses. If a 
patient should have misunderstood the instructions and be under the 
impression that he must only consider the blot as a whole, he will 
soon find it such a strain that he will ask a relevant question. The 
answer ‘anything you like’ will promptly lead to a wider type of 
response. But in the vast majority of such freak records they express 
the patient’s inner drive, not his free choice, and are therefore patho- 
gnomic. 

I once asked a youthful hypochondriac;at the end of the sitting 
why he had given thirty-two consecutive anatomy responses to the 
ten cards. He replied, plausibly enough, that he had believed them 
to be medical diagrams. But a re-test a month later showed clearly 
that he was compelled to think on those lines, for twenty-four of the 
responses reappeared. 

An intelligent and co-operative patient will not be able to resist 
tlie interest evoked by the diverse patterns nor the manifold Sugges- 
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tiong?arising from them. Falsification of the test is.a practical im- 
possibility unless the patient Ъз familiar with its mechanism. 

A final word about care of the cards, During the years of war they 
were exttemely hard to obtain. 

I set out to*test a thousand school children, and quickly realized 
that my set would not survive the first hundred.’ Although experts 
deprecate the idea of putting the cards under glass, I ventured to 
cover them with cellophane, and I havt found no alteration in the. 
responses. Very occasionally a child would be distracted by the re- 
flections on the shiny surface, and once a ten-year-old pulled my leg 
by telling me he could see a boy’s face, and laughed gleefully when he 
saw me write this down, because he knew quite well that his own 
reflection Was not a proper response. If one is always working in the 
same room it is not difficult to try out a position for the patient where 
the light will not unduly reflect in the surface of the cards. 


-- The loose edges of the cellophane cover are pasted to the back of 


the card, and a wet sponge passed over the front. In twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours the cellophane will present a smooth, even surface 
that will protect the cards against dirty fingermarks. 

Until considerable practice has been gained in ‘scoring’ the 
Rorschach Test, the beginner may have difficulty in deciding on 
the correct symbols to apply to many responses. It is suggested 
that use be made of the table of contents to this book, which 
have been made as comprehensive and detailed as possible, so as 
to form a means of quick reference to the definition, assessment 
and significance of each scoring symbol and of the more usual 


types of response. 


* * * 


To sum up: the administration of the test can be divided into four 
stages: 

1. The introduction of tHe test. 

2. The test proper. 

3. The inquiry. ° 

4. Testing for the limits. 
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different symbols based on their respective languages, and diffez- 

ent experts lay stress on different points of analysis, developing 

their own scoring system. ; ° 

I believe it was Guttman who very aptly likened the Rorschach 

scoring to a ‘system of pegs on which to hang one’s knowledge of 

personality’. If the scoring here described follows mainly the scheme 

of the Rorschach Research Exchange, the choice was directed by its 

„Wide scope and the hope that it would enable the beginner to follow 

the discussions in the majority of modern publications on the subject 
in the English tongue. 


| coring is not a rigid matter of dogma. Different countries prefez— 


THE MENTAL APPROACH 


By, ‘mental approach’ one understands the manner in which the 
patient selects parts of the blots for interpretation. The ideal method 
of approach would be to respond first to the blot as a whole, then to 
go for major parts of it, and finally to pitk out minor details. As this 
‘approach’ to the task, however, shows great and significant individual 
—as well as group—variations, careful attention must be paid to it. 
In order to obtain a clear survey of all the facts it is advisable to 
adopt a methedical system of tabulation, such as is suggested in the 
diagram. This plan is a slight modification of that put forward by 

oKlopfer and has been found most valuable. 

For the beginner, only the basic and essential scoring has been 
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a 
1. A (W) ‘Bat’, ‘Badge’, ‘Coa! 
~ of Arms’. . 

: 2 а 
(5 А ars part) i) Віот I 

= қ id p= Re = 

1. A (ҰР) ‘Two human 
figures’. 


2. A or V (central red 
D) ‘Butterfly’, ‘Bow’ 
3. (lateral D) ‘Fish’. 


P— R—— 
1. A (W) ‘Two human 
figures’. 
2. A (9E) Two animals. 
3. ^ or V (D lower red) 
"Butterfly". Bror II Bror III 


1 The brackets indicate ‘possible’ Popular Responses. 
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P— R— 
1. A (lower lateral D) 
*Boot'. 


, 
p—— R— 
1. A (W) ‘Bat’. 
2. V(W)'Moth', ‘Butter- 
fly —(any flying creature). 
3. (lateral spikesd) ‘Leg’. 
(4. ^ (centraLD) Жарыс.) 
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© Р. R- 
M 1. Aor V (W) ‘Two human 
е figures’. 6 
E 
е o 
E 
Ё Bror УП 
Р— R-— 


1, (lateral red D) ‘Animal’. 
(2. (up. bluish-grey) ‘Tree’.) 


0 


o 
B—— R— 

1. > or;« (lower 
pink D) ‘human 
head’. 6 

Possibly 2. > or < 

(inside green d) 

*Head of Stag, 

Deer or Moose’. J- 


P— R—— 


1 А (upper lat. blue) 
‘Spider’, ‘Octopus’, 
‘Jellyfish’. 

2. A (lower central 
gfeen) ‘Rabbit’, 
‘Caterpillars’. 

3. A (central orange) 
‘Seeds’, ‘Sycamore 
Seeds’, 
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Scoring and Tabulation — * 


| indicated, and a number of lines left blank, where later on more,” * 
cofhplicated scorings of the rarer type can be inserted. These will be 

Er mentioned in the last chapter. 

The-approach' is scored with the fiélp of the trácings showing the 

| divisions òf each blot into major and minor details, which have been 
standardized empirically. In the tracings the parts which are scored * 
as major detail (D) are outlined in black, and the line contintied by 
dots where it cuts across the Blot. Thg blot has been taken to pieces 
like parts of a jig-saw puzzle for clearer illustration. These limits are 
minimal, that is to say, a major detail of the blot can have neighbour- 

' ing parts added to it and still be scored as D, but should not comprise 
less than the area mapped out. 

Minor,details (4) are for our purposes the most frequently chosen 
small parts, and are therefore specially mapped out in red. Less 
commonly selected detail of the same size or smaller is not mapped 

| out because it is collectively classified under dd. 
1. ‘W’ stands for*whole', and is applicable wherever all parts of 
“the blot have entered into one single response. The response may be 
à single figure or object, or-an elaborate scene. 5 
1 ^ — 2. “92 is used only in Cards П and Ш, and signifies that the re- 
| sponse was given to the black parts of the blot only, while the red 
‹ was ignored. It is neither a W пог a D response, and is therefore 
lo scored differently. + 

3. The ‘D’ stands for ‘major detail’, and may consist of anything 

from almost, the whole blot to those divisions outlined in the dia- 

. grams. Roughly speaking, апу part of the blot that covers about а 

| quarter of the whole is a Р; also those parts which are separated 
| from the parent blot by a dividing edge of white ground or are of a 
| separate colour. Thus each of the three red blots in Cards II and III 
| are D, and in the coloured Cards УШ, IX and X each individual 
colour separates it from the others and makes of itself a major.detail. 
In Card X the individually coloured blots are very small, but they 
are also completely detached or nearly so, and therefore attract atten- 
tion with the same power as, for instance, the much bigger ‘boot’ in 
Card IV. In Card X the main parts of the upper central grey (‘gar- 
goyles’ and ‘post’) and of the lower central green (‘rabbit’s head’ and 
‘caterpillars’) are also scored ‘D’. Neither the Р, nor the W апа X 


1 Klopfer extends the W to all cards in which some detail has been 
4 omitted in the formation of a whole blot response: e.g. the *Man' incard IV 
| without the lower middle D, or the ‘skin’ for card VI without the top. ^ „ 
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° scores are affected by the deliberate exclusion ofssome minor detail 
for purposes of closer similarity with the response content. ^ 
4. The ‘d’ is the common minor detail. These, have been carefully 
standardized and are important. In the diagram they E have been 
mapped out by a red line separating thefn from the, párent blot. 
This line is not to bé taken as the accurate delineation of that detail, 
but a8 an indication of its position and approximate size. Frequently 
only the outline is used for theresponse and the deeper parts ignored : 
this is still a ‘d’ response. On the other hand, a patient may go out 
from such a minor detail and incorporate considerably more of the 


rest than the red line indicates: if the size is less than D it is stilla ' 


“Ф response. 

5. The ‘dd’ refers to all parts of the blot which are neither D nor d, 
varying in size from Чоо small for Р? to that of the smallest d, such 
as the ‘tree’ or ‘wheat sheaf’ along the outer lower,edge of Card I. 
This allows us to incorporate Rorschach’s ‘rare responses’ in the 
scoring system in an easier way. They should still be well recogniz- 
able, and be identifiable without any effort. They should therefore 
not be smaller than the head of a matehstick. Parts of any blot in | 
Card X are dd, unless very minute, or as indicated on the tracing. 

6. The ‘ddd’ is reserved for minute detail. This is clinically not the 
same as the last, as experience with children and some other groups 
of the population show. These minute details are usually small spikes 
or knobs along the edge of the blot, but they may also be picked out 
of the shading in the centre or be completely detached from the blot 
like the dots around the base of Blot I. 

While the previously mentioned small detail had still a distinguish- 
able shape, the ‘ddd’ group are merely pegs on which to hang the 
products of imagination. Children in a certain stage of mental de- 
velopment, for instance, will frequently respond to a tiny spike not 
larger than a pin’s head along the edge of a blot with an elaborate 
description of a moving person, when even a magnifying glass will 
fail to disclose any real similarity. 

7. ‘S’ stands for ‘space’ and refers to all white spaces. These may 
be large or small, isolated or combined with part of the blot. An 
analysis of a large Series of these responses has failed to reveal any 
essential significance attaching to these variations in size or com- 
bination. They*are not frequent and when met they axe seldom 
numerous. The important factor is that the pattern has been reversed 
and the empty spaces chosen for interpretation. Where these space 
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responses are mainly small details, the tendency for selection of 
small or minute detail will shoW itself so clearly in the tabulation of 
dd and_ddd, that this character can Ве ignored incthe S. Combina- 
tions of space and blot,-on the other hand, have some significance 
(Beck’s Organizing Talent, Z) of which more will be said in the last 
chapter? s 

Here it seems advisable to store all white space responses under 
the single s$mbol “5°. The central light area in Blot IX may be scorea 
as S or as D, according to whether it is contrasted with its surround- 
ings, or conceived as part of them. 


» PERSONALITY STRUCTURE 


The structure of the basic personality i is outlined by the propor- 
tion in which certain scores appear in the final summary. These scores 
relate to the mental process which has translated the shape or colour 
of the blot into a picture. This is the most difficult part of the test for 
tke operator, and it is wise to start from simple principles and 


" gradually to elaborate as experience shows the need for it. 


As has been indicated previously, the response may be a mere 
mechanical interpretation of outline as a picture of some object. Or 
the blot may stimulate a process of phantasy to perceive movement, 
or its colour may dictate the response. For each of these processes 
there are qualitative degrees, though the criteria are not the same, 
Pure form is ¢/assified as average, exceptionally good or well seen, 
and exceptionally poor. The colour responses are graded according 
to the degree of form perception which has entered into them. The 
movement responses are all based on form perception to start with. 
While colour without form is possible, movement without form is so 
rare that its incidence can be disregarded by the beginner. The yaria- 
tions of movement type are evolutionally and clinically determined ; 
human movement coincides with the maturing of human phantasy 
and is rare before the ар2 of eight years, up to which age moving 
animals are the common expression. Inanimate movement, such as 
swaying trees, spraying fountains, explosions, arc linked with clinical 
pictures, and are therefore again a class apart. 

The variations in the chiaroscuro responses to Shacings of tones of 
grey are determined by the influence of form on the picture seen, and 
the same applies to the touch-feeling response, and the ‘black cz 
white as-colour’ response. 
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It seems convéhient to define the scoring of these responsés inthe 
order of their appearance on the tabulation sheet, irrespective of 
predominance or éignificance iff the personality structure as a,whole. 

° Ф 2 
MOVEMENT RESPONSES е 

1. m is evolutionally and clinically the lowest form of móvement 
response. It is scored where the moving object is neither animal nor 
human. An exception is made for small parts of the human body 
seen as separate entities and suggesting a certain amount of move- 
ment, such as ‘staring eyes’, ‘pointing fingers’, ‘clutching hands’.* 
The main bulk of ‘m responses consists of objects swaying, falling, 
hanging, rising, water rushing, running, spouting, clouds drifting, 
fire flickering, ‘volcanoes erupting’, ‘guns flashing’, ‘charges explod- 
ing’, ‘blood spurting’. It will be seén from this that form perception 
here is frequently at a low level, and that many responses are derived 
from the chiaroscuro or from colour. The respoase is therefore most 
frequently scored as a combination with either K or C. As chiar 
oscuro is tabulated next to movement, it is not difficult to fit sucha 


combined т and K into the scheme without upsetting the balance of. ° 


the whole picture. If it is considered that movement sensation is the 
predominant factor in the response, and the shading only secondary, 
it is scored as mK. But for the majority of such combinations the 
chiaroscuro is the primary, and the movement the secondary thought. 
The interpretation of a blot as water, cloud, or fire (if grey) is sug- 
gested by the shades of grey and an element of form, and their move- 
ment added to them. This Km is conveniently tabulated on the line 
above K. 

More difficult is it to assess the scoring for combinations of colour 
and such movement—for instance, spurting blood. As these scores 
are tahulated on different sides of the balance held by F the decision 
is of some importance, particularly as the response is of clinical 
significance and not rare. My personal impression is that the colour 
score is the more important, and that for'the vast majority of such 
responses the appropriate scoring is Cm, and its proper place be- 
tween CF and C, if there is a good fotm element contained in it (like 
‘a tree swaying in the breeze’) or after C if it is not (like ‘running 

pu 


1 Klopfer restricts this m to “frightening masks’ and faces, as ‘expressive 
descriptions’, and scores ‘pointing arms’, etc., as M (Rorschach Technique, 


- 1946, p. 116). As these responses are seldom numerous in normal subjects 


I feel that m is probably the more appropriate score for the latter: 
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blogt’). This applits obviously only to Cards II, IIT, VIII, IX and X. > "à 


Another practice is to score,m separately and К or C separately, 
and make the necessary adjustment for the calculation of percentages 
afterwards, I would suggest this method to beginners until they have 
gained enough experience in the incidence and significance of K and 
of C to.start working on the combinations with gm’. Е 

2. “ЕМ? refers to moving animals, from the ‘hanging bat’ to the 
‘galloping horse’ and the ‘fighting beat’. The symbol is unfortunate. 
as ‘4M’ would be more appropriate. But it seems to have been 
universally accepted, and must therefore be continued if the existing 
literature is not going to be complicated yet more. It arose from the 
supposition that it represented a more form-controlled response than 
the human movement, M. Thus an F was placed before the M in the 
way of the colour scores. There should be little difficulty about this 
response. 

3. *M'is the symbol for human movement. The beginner will find 
jt more convenient fò group under it all human figures described as 
doing something, from the ‘standing man’ and the ‘sleeping beauty’ 


, tothe ‘boxing negroes’. Rorschach barred animal movements extended 


to human figures, such as ‘angels flying’; the basic response, how- 
ever, is the human form, and any of its activities, whether fictitious or 
practical, should score M. 

Further variations of M will be discussed in the final chapter. 
They are not essential at this stage. 

CHIAROSCURO RESPONSES 5 

1. *K^is pure chiaroscuro, a grey-in-grey of vague outline or shape, 
such as water, Cloud, smoke. To this group also belongs *darkness',* 
the sense of ‘dreariness’ or ‘threatening’ derived from the shading, 
not so much in the sense of colour as of a vague, abstract or nightlike 
quality. The essential character of this response is its shapeleSsness, 
its misty, fluid quality, or its depressing, displeasing tone. The patient 
reacts to the mottled shades of grey, and the outline of the blot is 
ignored or its significance minimized. 

2. “С ів more form-controlled than K. It is used for a large variety 
of responses derived from the shading. X-ray pictures, and photo- 
graphs, relief maps, all faces, heads, or figures of, humans or ani- 
mals, microscopic enlargements of insects, cells, or other objects, 


1 ‘Darkness’, K, must not be confounded with ‘blackness’, a С” response. > 
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© picked out of the mottling inside any blot and’ independent "of its 


edge. 

B “ЕК? is the most оа ал оа of the chiaroscuro responses. 
It is used for perspective, the ‘vista’ resppńse in which, shades of 
grey, possibly with the addition of white spaces, are fnterpreted as 
alleys leading to 2 house, mountain ranges going into the distance, 
people hiding behind bushes, cottages obscured by trees in front of 
them, any response which cléarly expresses a perceptio: of distance 
and perspective based on the shading. 

Some responses are difficult to classify, such as ‘rocks’ where the 
element of chiaroscuro is not easily assessed, or caves! through 
which one looks into light, white spaces as light or water by contrast 
with the grey which is interpreted as earth or stone. The clinical 
significance of such responses is as yet not established to the best 
of my knowledge, and while I often feel inclined to regard some of 
them as a form of K, I would suggest that for the time being they be 
scored as F, F+, ог F—, according to their quality. Particular judg- 
ment is necessary where the response suggests a reflected image іп 
water; this is often based more on an’ appreciation of symmetry. 
than of qualities of the chiaroscuro. 


PURE FORM RESPONSES 


1. Fstands for the pure form of the blot determining the response. 
While Rorschach divided all F responses into + and —, some ex- 
perts prefer to reserve these qualitative symbols “Sor those more 
exceptional instances where form is either outstandingly good or 
where it is very badly seen. Such objects as ‘a torn and tattered leaf’, 
‘seaweed’, or “а stone’ can obviously fit almost any shape of blot and 
are therefore not responses resulting from a careful examination of 
the blot, but from a careless comparison. Less frequently one comes 
across a response picture of definite shape but totally unsuited to the 
blot under consideration. This happens almost exclusively in cases 
of perseveration of ideas, where, for instence, a patient has defined 
the shape of a tree in one card and continues identifying every subse- 
quent blot with a tree. Such responses are F—, as should also be 
classed the frequent ‘rocks’, and the vague ‘maps’ which do not refer 
to any particular part of the globe. 

2. F+ are responses where form has been closely identified in the 
blot, such as faces bearing resemblance to a known personality, or 

2 1 See р. 126. 
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figures and objects" "described to some detail. It hasbeen suggested ° 
that any response with a qualifying adjective should be ranged 
among the F+. Experience with children and with very different 
types of adults has shown that such mechanical standardization 
would lead 19 gross misinterpretations. Some patients are inclined 
to respond in sentences, others in monosyllables өг nearly so. From 
both groups good, bad, and average responses may be obtained, 
and the voluble talker would obtain“too high a score, while the 
taciturn person would score too low. The responses must therefore 
be sifted and judged according to merit. Thus, for example, the 
response ‘flying fox’ to Card V is superior to ‘a bat with wings and a 
head” : in the former case an attempt at accuracy has been made by 
taking speCific forms into consideration, while in the latter the elabo- 
rating detail is pointless, since all.bats have wings and a head. 

The majority of responses will be ‘average form’, F. After working 
with the test for a little while one becomes familiar with the average 
quality of form response and can differentiate between the three 
degrees without much difficulty. 


^THE SURFACE TEXTURE RESPONSES 


*Small c' has been chosen as the symbol for surface texture or 
‘touch-feeling’ responses. Such a response is based on an interpreta- 
tion of the shading as texture, for instance wool, hair, cloth, stone. 
Or elaboration of the surface as for instance in carvings or mould- 
д, Such responses arise from the experience of touch, as if passing) 
one’s fingers over an object. | 

There is also another type of response, which though allied to it, 
is not formed on ‘touch-feeling’: this is the interpretation of the shad- 
ing as surface pattern, for instance the grain of wood, or the pattern 
of chintz. Here the surface is conceived as flat, and although it has 
still the quality of texture, the response was inspired by utilizing the 
shades of grey as if they were tones of colour. 

It is this last consideration that has induced Klopfer! to range 
this *small c' on that side of F where the extratensive responses are 
scored. The touch-feeling response propes, as described in the 
first paragraph, could have been classified among the chiaroscuro 
responses, and the pioneer Binder still does so. But the significance 
of the response places it in a class by itself. The К responses are a 
phantasy process, a reaction of conscious and unconscious dis- 

1 See. Rorschach Research Exchange, 1938-40, 
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comfort to the grey and black, rationalized in thék and FK responses 
by the censorship of form imposed on it. Touch-feeling is a different 
mental process. This type of response is frequently linked with ‘sur- 
face pattern’, or merges into the latter most imperceptibly. It 
appears therefore justifiable to group these two ‘small Z responses оп 
the outwardly emotional side of F as practised by Klopfer. 

Pure с responses are not very cemmon. Usually there is a pro- 
nounced element of form in‘them, like the ‘thick lion skin with the 
darker hair along the back and the bushy tail’ for Card VI, or the 
‘finely grained walnut cabinet’ for Card IV. Such responses are Fc. 
Where it is clear that texture was the primary stimulus and form, 
possibly less appropriate, an additional thought, the scoring is cF. 


- THE PSEUDO COLOUR RESPONSES, BLACK, GREY, 
WHITE 
C' is the symbol for responses which have interpreted black, 
white, or grey as a colour. In ‘small c' these shades were used as tones 
and patterns, and such a response as ‘grained walnut or mahogany’ 
is obviously not based on an identity With colour. In the K group of, 
responses black or grey was interpreted as.‘darkness’ or ‘haziness’. 
As C’ are scored such responses as ‘a man in black’ for Card VI, 
‘a blackbird’ for Card V, ‘a grey squirrel’ for Card VI, or ‘snow’ for 
a white space. 
As in the previous group of scores, so here the combination with 
“the form factor determines whether a response is FS^, C’F, or С”, 


THE COLOUR RESPONSES 

FC, CF, and C are the symbols for the real colour responses to 
Cards II, III, УШ, IX, and X. With a little practice and experience 
it will not be found very difficult to arrive at the appropriate score 
for each response. 

A. pure C response is devoid of all form. Such responses are 
‘blood’, ‘sky’, ‘paint’, ‘a green field’, “агі”, ‘sand’, and similar 
generalizations. ‘Water’, where it is based purely on a similarity of 
colour and not on the firer shadings. should also be scored іп this way. 

The differentiation between ЕС and CF depends on the degree of 
form consideration given to the response. This requires practice, 
but is not really difficult. The classical example of a common ЕС re- 
sponse is the green caterpillar in Card X. If the central red in Card III 
is called a ‘red butterfly’ or a ‘red bow’ it is obvious that form deter- 
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mined the response in the first place and the colourssimilarity was 
expressed as an Genuss Merely ‘butterfly’ or ‘bow’ is not of 
itself FC; it may mean a man’ s dress bow, viz., black, or a coloured 
hair ribbon: “Th he i inquiry ғ must decide whether colour was operative 
or not. In Card VIII the pink ‘animal’ at the side is occasionally 
identified*with a ‘chameleon’. It is very difficult tẹ specify the ‘ani- 
mal’, and the chameleon is about the only one which might show 
such an umiual colour, whilst harmonizing pretty well with the 
shape of the blot. Such responses are scored as FC. Whether the not 
infrequently given response of ‘fox’ to that same blot should be 
scored as FC should be decided by subsequent inquiry in each indi- 
vidual case. 

A CF response is one in which the colour of the blot has stimu- 
lated the choice of answer, and the similarity in shape is vague, in- 
appropriate, or merely possible. Such a score would be given to ‘a 
tree’ to the green blof in Card IX, or to ‘a flower’ response to the 
orange and pink in the lower part of Card VIII. The ‘red cloud’ 
sometimes given to the lower lateral red-brown in Card X or similar 
blots could also be so scored, although the cloud effect is chiaroscuro. 
My own experience is that a patient susceptible to chiaroscuro will 
give K responses to the grey cards before doing so to the coloured 
ones. Where he has not given a K response before, it must be assumed 
that he has succumbed to the influence of colour, and his ‘red cloud’, 
‘brown smoke’ or similar answer belongs to the CF or even C score. 

The responsés*tabulated here are the basic requirement for the’ 
beginner. They are sufficient for all main practical purposes “where 
one is not searching for finer nuances of the personality. Responses 
which cannot be fitted with confidence into any of the score groups 
outside F, should' be scored, either F, F+, or F —. The end result 
will not be materially affected. It is a greater mistake to enlarge 
either the movement or the colour score with responses that dó not 
belong to those groups at all, than to score them as form. Where 
reasonable doubts exist оке should have recourse to Rorschach's 
method of making a note of certain trends which seemed indicated 

-but which were not clearly expressed in words. Such ‘trends to move- 
ment responses' or *trends to colour responses' are a valuable hint to 
the latent personality, and may appear in a scoreable form at a sub- 


sequent re-test. 


` 1 See p. 128. 
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THE CONTENT. 


o 
By ‘Content’ is meant the essential picture which he blot has 
stimulated in the patient’s mind, viz., the main feature of the re- 
sponse. This content is classified in various groups. For the scoring, 
this grouping is more important than the individual character of the 
- response which will come under full consideration at % later stage 
in the interpretation of the test record. There are several points to 
which attention must be paid, and a clear and comprehensive tabula- 
tion will help to remind the beginner of them. 


ANIMAL RESPONSES, 4 : 


The response most frequently: obtained is the animal response. 
Its incidence has a bearing on the clinical picture, and as it is the one 
to which Rorschach paid greatest attention, it has been placed at the 
head of the list. A distinction is made between the ‘whole animal’ 
response, A, and where only an incomplete animal is seen, Ad. Such 
animal detail may be no more than a ‘donkey’s ears’, or ‘a hoof’, or 
it may be the rump complete with head. 


HUMAN FIGURE RESPONSES, Н 

The human figure response, Н, or, if seen as a part only, Hd (hu- 
man detail) comes about next in frequency. These two responses, 
‘animal and human, are not only nearly always present, but they аге 
always important, be it in health or disease. Objects of animal origin 
like eggs, skins, shells, are conveniently grouped under the heading of 
‘Animal Objects’, A/Obj., and garments—hats, shoes, coats, etc.— 
under ‘Human Objects’, H/Obj. % 


ORDINARY RESPONSES 


The remaining responses can roughly be grouped into those which 
are common and ordinary, but without particular pathognomic sig- 
nificance in themselves other than to indicate variety of content, and 
those which are not frequently met-apart from abnormal conditions 
of the personality. 

The common response groups into which practically all the ordin- 
ary intimate responses can be placed, are architecture, geography, 
landscape, object, and vegetable, to quote them in alphabetical 
order. ° 
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PATHOGNOMIC RESPONSES š 

The most important and the most frequent pathognomic responses 
are anatomy, blood, cloud, and fire. оо о 

There are.others aboubwhose significance one cannot dogmatize 
so readily. Зӛше clearly belong to the last group—for instance 
sexual details, flesh, smoke, X-ray pictures, explosions. Others strike 
one as too unusual to be listed among the ordinary responses, and 
itis a good practice to tabulate them under their own heading, if for 
no better reason than to draw attention to them.. Thus one may 
obtain an overwhelming number of ‘rocks’, ‘stones’, or ‘cliffs’, to 
which little importance would be attached if these items occurred as 
isolated instances, but which assume significance by their repetition. 
‘Water’ is usually a K response, and where it forms part of an elabo- 
rated picture, its basis should be investigated, and if found to be due 
to chiaroscuro, scored as such. Where ‘water’ occurs repeatedly, or 
where it is given a special character or movement, it should be tabu- 
lated, whereas when only a part of a geographical description, it may 
be no more than a second thought. 

» Children of an early school age frequently content themselves 
with ‘form-description’ (F-descr.) instead of true interpretation. 
They describe squares, circles, triangles, or lines. 

In other groups of individuals, for instance, those suffering from 
organic brain lesions, mere colour naming replaces the usual response 
to colour (Cn). This must not be confounded with the more com- 
monly met wivis-comment on colour or exclamation provoked Бу" 
colour. d 

Another form of response is the interpretation of the blot as an 
abstract idea (Abstr.). For instance : ‘There is an atmosphere of peace 
about this (blot)’, or: ‘I get the impression of tremendous effort, of 
powers being at work.’ 

Such tendencies should be tabulated when they occur. It is there- 
fore a good practice to have a few blank lines among or at the end of 
the list of contents where such items can be inserted. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY -OF THE 
RESPONSES 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES, R 
Under this heading are tabulated the number of responses, R, per 


card. 
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THE POPUZAR RESPONSES, Р 2 % 
P, the number of ‘popular’ responses per card. These P responses 
have been empirically tabulated for each card, and will befound on 


the diagrams of the blots. They are the Tesponses west commonly 


given to certain Blots or parts of them.* 
° o 


‚ THE ORIGINAL RESPONSE, О о 


E 

О, is the scoring symbol for ‘original’, and is given to a response 
whose content has that character. It has been defined as a response 
which is derived from the personal and unusual experience of the 
patient. It is most frequently a specific, uncommon object; but it 
may be abstract, scientific, personal, or take any other form. 

O is also scored where severa] parts of the blot are used in a very 
original combination to furnish a good response. Such a response 
should not recur more often than once in a hundred patients of that 
particular group of personality to which tha? patient belongs. „ 


THE AVERAGE TIME е - 
Time average for each response. This is most conveniently note 
as number of minutes for each card divided by the number of re- 

sponses for it. The latter item is found under R. 


1 Klopfer (Rorschach Technique, 1946, pp. 179 and 216) rightly points 
out that P should be given in absolute figures as well ag. yer cent. ^ 

He recognizes P responses for seven cards only: 

I. W or 7E, ‘any creature with body in the central D and wings at 
the sides’. 

П. И or ЭЖ, two animals. 

III. 3E, two human figures, D central red: bow, ribbon, butterfly. 

V. Any winged creature with the body in the central D. 

© VI. W or Ў, skin, etc. 
VIII. Lat. D, animal. 

X. Lat. blue, spider, crab, octopus. 
Lower green, caterpillar, *garderf'snake'. 
Lower green, rabbit, donkey, goat. 

It is well to remernber that some populars are more constant than others: 
thus the human figures in III, the flying creature in V, and the lateral 
animal in VIII can-be called ‘absolute’ Popular responses, which are only 
exceptionally missing from ‘normal’ records. 

Children frequently replace the human figures in Ш by some animal 
‘equivalent, or even a ‘skeletons’ response. 
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THE TIME FOR THE FIRST RESPONSE 


Time for the first їеѕропѕе to eachaæard does пов require further 
explanation ЕЎ 


THE ADDITIONAL RESPONSES з 


Additional Responses. Неге ‘а survey is taken of all additional 
responses which occurred during or after the sitting, as while testing 
for ‘limits’ or while inquiring into doubtful responses. The actual 
Scoring of these additional responses is tabulated in brackets in 
their appropriate places. Here merely their number is recorded. 


е 


THE CHARACTER OF THE RESPONSE 


To remind the beginner of the many points to which he has to 
give his attention in^ihis test, it will be found useful to make a list of 
the most common types, and to score them if found. In the last 

„chapter some of the rarer characters of the response will be men- 
tioned on account of their significance in certain clinical pictures. 


‘CONFABULATION’ 

This is the tendency to see in some part of a blot far more than its 
most accurate scrutiny justifies. For instance a small detail may be 
described as 5a-5oy with a cudgel going over a hill to a castle where 
he is going to slay the king of the giants’. The actual blot sern sug- 
gests the ‘boy with the cudgel’—and possibly a hill. The rest is 
imagination or confabulation. 


MORBID RESPONSES 

These have recently received special attention during the years of 
war. Such a score is given to ‘squashed beetles’, ‘bleeding’ or *head- 
less’ animals or human figures, diseased or disfigured creatures, re- 
sponses expressing suffering or death. 


THE ‘SCHIZOID’ RESPONSE 
This type of response is based on the theory that the schizoid per- 
sonality has a tendency to live in two worlds at the same time, and 
that his phantasy content reflects this process. The responses express 
an atmosphere of unreality, e.g. human figures with two heads or 
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` otherwise deformed, or wearing feathers ; monsters, pre-historiccani- 
mals, devils, combinations of man and animal, animated trees and 
other vegetables, fairies and fairy-tale landscapes, scenes from Mars. 
An exception are references to well-knownéWorks of арог illustra- 
tions of such fiction as Peter Pan, Alice in Wonderland, or Walt 
Disney's characters. 6 


ч 


REMARKS 2 E 2 


Remarks should be relevant for purpose of scoring, such as com- 
ments on shape, tone, or colour of the blot, expressions of like or 
dislike of a card, or criticisms of or enthusiasm for the task. 


EXCLAMATIONS = 


These аге а more explosive form of remark, from a simple ‘oh’ or 
‘hush’ or a whistle, to the more elaborate expression of feelings 
involving expletives. Œ 


QUESTION-FORM OF RESPONSE 2 
Many people—particularly children will turn the response into 
a question: ‘Could this be a bat?’ ‘Is it a man?’ 


SEXUAL RESPONSES 


These are usually contained in anatomical or human responses, 
Any stress of sex characteristics in the anatomical sense, particularly 
When referring to sex organs, should be noted, and Scóred here as a 
peculiat character of the responses listed among the content. 


REJECTIONS 


The rejection of a card is a gross abnormality of response to the 
task. Such a rejection must be accepted when the patient has made a 
definite effort at interpretation and is unable to do $о after several 
minutes. The average time a patient studies the card before he 
decides that he can make nothing of it,cis three to five minutes. 
Only when dealing with Card I is it permissible to encourage the 
patient with a ‘try again!*if he is trying to hand the card back in less 
than three minutes. Sometimes a patient is mentally lazy and wants 
to escape the task at the start; such behaviour can often be aborted 
by a mild insistence. Otherwise the final test result may present a 
misleading picture. A deliberate refusal to co-operate has not the 

1 See note, p. 87. 
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Q 
valuecof ac‘rejection’, for it expresses antagonism to the test principle 
or to the person of the tester instead cf to the blot and its character. 
A genuine rejection arises from the p&ient's inability to make any- 
thing ofthe blot, and prescmes the patient's sincere effort to discover 
something. Only where the sight of a blot causes obvious distress to 
the patieùt should a rejection be accepted within # shorter space of 
бте, е РА 
The patieni’s mere assurance that he ‘cannot see anything’ is not 
a rejection until he complies with the instructions he has received 
and hands the card back. Many patients grumble about the task and 
talk of giving it up, while continuing to scrutinize and turn the cátd. 
As long as they continue to do so one should ignore this behaviour, 
though notifig it. A lift of the head or a movement of the hands may 
be taken as a sign of agreement by the patient and induce him to 
follow his words with the action of actually handing the card back. 
Not infrequently, such grumblers persevere and finally produce a 
response after five or more minutes. 


TURNING E 


The way in which patients handle the cards varies considerably. 
Some will turn it in various directions in rapid succession before and 
between responses, giving each position no more than a cursory 
glance before hurrying on to a new one as if hoping that inspiration 
may come from this procedure. Others, finding the standard posi- 
tion stimulating, Will not turn again until they have exhausted all the “ 
possibilities, and thus proceed methodically in the four main “josi- 
tions. Still others will not turn the card at all and content themselves 
with responding to it in the same position. There are also individuals 
who turn the card upside down the moment they receive it and insist 
on giving their first responses to it in this position. Е 

Turning is called ‘optimal’ when it best serves the purpose of the 
lest. This purpose demands that the blot be looked at from all 
directions, particularly theofour main ones. Where method enters 
into the patients’ approach to the test, one may find that some will 
exhaust the response possibilities of one position before going to 
the next, while others will try to find first all the W, then D, then d, 
and finally 424-5 responses, turning the card afresh for-each purpose. 
For either of these groups of individuals turning will be optimal, 
though the actual number of turns will differ considerably. The. 
actual amount of turning is less significant than the purpose it serves. 
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Turning may be ‘excessive’, when it exceeds the requirements of 
normal, rational purpose. A moderate number of abortive turns 
always occurs inan optimal pfocedure, butthis should not become а 
haphazard turning around of the card. ^ «2 

Finally, turning>may be ‘inadequate’ when the patient fails to 
look at the card from at least three different positions. © 

He may reason within himself that the blots are symmetrical, and 
that therefore one lateral view is like the other. His thrée main posi- 
tions must therefore be at least upright, upside down, and lateral 
view to be ‘minimal optimal’. Anything less is ‘inadequate’. 

Between these main headings—‘optimal’, ‘excessive’ and ‘in- 
adequate’—variations can be created at discretion. We have already 
mentioned the ‘minimal optimal’ ; another useful term is ‘haphazard’ 
or ‘pointless’, if the patient for instance turns and re-turns repeatedly 
in two directions, giving the third alternative only a cursory glance. 
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THE LAST THREE CARDS р | 


This score refers to the total number of responses given to the last 
three cards— Card VIII, IX and X. My personal practice is to insert 
this in the line above the tabulation of the number of responses per “ 
card, but it could equally well be fitted below. А test record with 
many varieties of response will often fill up every available line of the 

‚ tabulation sheet when many details аге noted. The, position given to 
the ‘last three cards’ score is therefore an attempt at economy of space. 


THE TABULATION OF PERCENTAGE 


The figures for the various scores are entered in their respective 
spaces, and their total number put into the first right-hand column, 
headed ‘Total’. In the adjoining column goes the percentage for each 
score. * 

The percentage is calculated by multiplying the individual score 
total by 100 and dividing by the total number of responses.! Where 
several scores have been entered for one single response these excess 
scores are adced to the total of responses before assessing the per- 
centage.* 

It is convenient to make a note of the total number of responses 
and of the total time taken for them at the head of the sheet. The 
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Q DR : Ceu 
average proportion is one response per minute, and a. gross deviation 
from this can be seen at a glance. 


E 
1 Forexample: Total responses: 25; k Tesponses : 3; 
S Ke 3x 100 =12% M 
N 25 6 А 
3 For example: Total responses: 48. But two responses contained ele- 
ments of both К and т which were scoréd separately. 


_5х100 


Total score for K was 5; К 


=10% 


4x 100 
= = 89 
50 С 


For F+ and F— the respective percentage is based on the total F, 
i.e. (F+ (F+)+(F—)), not on the total of responses. To arrive at the 
F+ per cent, its total is multiplied by 100 and divided by (F+(F+)+(F. —)) 
and the same is done for F—. 

,For example: Total responses : 62; (18F--8(F4-) +2(F—) )=28; 


Total score for m was 4; 


Total, p-.28100, aso 
62 : 
2x1 
But F+ -2X0 28.6%, and F—= m 
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Approach: W= %; D= 

Succession: 

Total F= %;F+ = 
Zio o = 

M : Total C— 

W:M = 


(Н+ А): (Hd-- Ad)— 


Intellectual Level 
Number & qual. of W : 
MUS 


” 


о 

Кал: 
ЖЕ? 
p » F—: 
Variety of Cont. & A% : 
Succession : 


Signs.of Colour Shock 


a 


ы || | [кс 


%а- 9%;4445= %;W:D:d:dd+s 
%Е--- % 
7%: 0- % 


; W : (M+FM+m+K) 


Signs of Neurosis 


Last three cards= 


Signs of Organic Lesion 


Total Rs « 11 
Total T increased 
Few P 

F— increased 
M <2 : 
Colour naming > 1 : 
Perseveration 
Impotence 
Perplexity 


Signs of Hysteria 


Reaction time delayed: ^ Total R «25 Gen. Dilatation : 
Responses lowered ЕС<2 : F% low : 
Quality impaired М<2: Several F—Anat. : 
Content poor M «FM: (At least 1 C) 
P—failure ^: © Rejection < СЕ> ЕС 

Order disturbed Colour shock  : Total C> M 
Rejection 2 (Shading shock): FM > М 
Exclamation Total F > 50%: 

Comment on Colour : Total A > 50%: 

Colour shy 
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seems best to try first to explain the significance of each of the 
scores collected and tabulated, and to discuss later their assess- 
© ment for the purpose of personality construction from their relative 
incidence. It is not the single, isolated item of the scoring that is 
significant, but its appearance within the framework of the total. 
Many responses may be normal in one personality picture, and ab- 
normalin another. To interpret a test record by picking out a few out- 
standing features while ignoring the rest can only lead to gross errors 
in diagnosis; ° 
While we are therefore here attempting to analyse the meaiiing of» 
the various responses and their scores one by one, it must be clearly 
understood that it is for the purpose of discussing basic principles 
only. 


[: order to lead.to a comprehensive understanding of the test it 


THE MENTAL APPROACH ° 


Under *Mental Approach' one understands the manner in which 
the patient approaches the blot for the purpose of finding in it simi- 
larities to his world of reality or phantasy, which will produce in his 
mind a picture, the response. His choice of the whole blot or its 
details for this purpose is by no means haphazard, but founded on 
basic tendencies in his character. е 


THE W RESPONSE 


To have ‘an eye for the thingas a whole’ is common in the young 
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; ё o 
"/child who has not yet developed the gift of observation of details. 
Many people in the humbler walks of life never rise above this level. 
„For the W respénse has the significance of a mental fixation at a 
childhood level; it is the expression of 4 simflicity of mental outlook 
which those who have delved deeper into the problems of existence 
havelost in the course of years. There is a stage of development in the 
child, when school and personal expérience has taught it the value of 
observation of detail ; at this stage, the pendulum swings То the other 
extreme—a process so characteristic of the years of childhood—and 
W responses become scarce. One might say that the child’s life now 
consists of detailed training which leaves little room for contempla- 
tion of existence as a whole. Then comes adolescence, and the entry 
into the world of the adult; youthful ambition tackles fearlessly the 
most momentous problems of life, pleasing itself in abstracts and 
finalities, heedless of arguments and obstacles. Once more we find a 
predilection for W responses in this group of human beings, not as an 
expression of simplification of the problem, but as a trend to abstract | | 
ideas and ideals. " = 
In the ifitelligent adult the W response is therefore interpreted as a < 
tendency towards major issues or abstract ideas. They can be in- , 
adequate in number and quality, or excessive, while in a person of | 
low intelligence they are a sign of mental simplicity. 


THE %% RESPONSE 


This is an attempt on the part of the patient to próduce a whole 
bio. iesponse, but he has found himself unable to include the col- 
oured patches. It is a ‘W failure’, due to the disturbing influence of 
a single bright colour. The significance of the 3X response is that of a 
certain amount of emotional lability. But here again it should not be 
assessed in this light by itself, for only within the framework of the 
other responses can it be given this value. Where, for instance, a 
patient is unable to give a W response to Cards I, IV, and V, one is 
obviously dealing with an inaptitude to ‘see the problem as a whole’, 
and the 3£ responses to Cards II and III merely emphasize this weak- 
ness. рге 76 G 

The response is more than a major detail answer, for these two 
blots, Cards II end III, are frequently divided into symmetrical halves 
of which only oneis selected for interpretation, which then constitutes 
a-D response. I would suggest that the Ж responses be given half a 
W value in the sum of all whole blot responses, for instance: 
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Ü dq W responses Total 4 p 
F responses » 2 
, ^ — Tota (W+RK)= 5 А 


This final sum does not appear in the tabulation, but, like the sum à 
of (FC+-CF-+C), only in the subsequent scheme dor the interpreta; 
tion of the total test result. 


THÉ MAJOR DETAIL RESPONSE, D 


The mental attitude which induces a patient who has either ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the whole blot, or failed to be stimulated 
by it, to select a major detail next, is one of common sense. In the 
Rorschach blots many major details bear a striking likeness to 
familiar objects—animate or inanimate. They are therefore the least 
difficult to interpret, and the patient’s common sense dictates that 
they be given preference. 

D therefore symholizes the common sense factor. 

"These, like all other responses, should appearin a definite ratio to 
other types in the Mental approach. While an insufficient number 
"usually points to a lack of common sense, the mere opposite cannot 
be said when they are in excess. There is no ‘excess of common sense’, 
for the term implies an optimal function. The interpretation of such 
disproportions will be discussed in the next chapter. 


THE SMALL DETAIL RESPONSE, d 

By itself it'do8s not appear to have any constant or important 
psychological significance. It should appear in the proper propuxiion 
to the Wand D responses, and its interpretation be based on this ratio. 
The d response arises from the patient's capacity for paying attention 
to such details, which by their shape or position are almost as 
conspicuous as the major detail, and from which they differ mainly 
in their smaller size. It is, however, not so much common sense as 
attention to the task which drives the patient to their selection. Their 
clinical significance becomes apparent where they are deficient or 
excessive in number at the cost of one or more of the other scores. 
The psychological deduction is logical. d ie 


THE SMALLER, UNUSUAL DETAIL RESPONSE, dd, 
AND THE MINUTE DETAIL RESPONSE, 444 


These two responses are conveniently discussed together, as they 
usually affect the personality picture in conjunction with each other 
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as *unusual responses'. The patient's mental attitude іп these-selec- 
tions may be one of ambition to show his perspicacity, it may be 
one of avoiding the common paths of life for the unusual] and un- 
orthodox, or a tendency to be attracted by the petty side-issues ofa 
problem rather than by what is important. It may symbolize an 
escape from unplsasant reality into a world of trifling competisations, 
or an attempt to avoid the real task in order to hide as much of his 
personality as possible. & 7 

The minute details, ddd, are frequently escapes from reality into 
the realm of fantasy, such as some children love to indulge in. 

While the absence of these responses merely denotes a lack of 
deeper interest in the task and a trend to be readily satisfied with the 
commonplace and obvious, their excess is clinically more important, 
and should be interpreted along.the lines indicated. 


THE WHITE SPACE RESPONSE, S 


This also is an unusual response, and as such is grouped with d 
and ddd for purposes of assessing the patient's mental approach to 
the task. Ё ‹ 

But it has also a significance of its own. In selecting a white space 
for interpretation the patient has reversed the task he was set. Tt may 


be argued that a very keen or an obsessional personality, aiming ай” 


exhausting all the possibilities of the card presented to him, will 
finally relinquish the blot itself and try responding to the white 
spaces. This does happen sometimes, but only rarely?In my experi- 
2n^2a number of processes can induce the selection of white Spaces. 

1. Infantile adaptability of vision may produce such reversals 
more easily than the more rigid adult fixation of attention on the 
actual blot. 

2. A sequence of ideas expressed as mixed responses may gradu- 
ally lead from the blot to the white. This also is particularly frequent 
in children. The blot, or part of it, is likened to a map, a seashore or 
an island, with the addition that ‘all that (viz. the white) is sea’. In 
Card I the central white spaces are often interpreted as lakes on a 
map. The patient's attention having thus been drawn to the white as 
part of his picture, he will sometimes follow this up, with a space 
response proper. ‘Houses’ with white spaces for ‘windows’, or ‘cliffs’ 
and ‘rocks’ with caves through which one can see the sea or the sky? 
are also common responses which tend to break down the barrier 

1 See р. 126, 
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between blot and white space. There is a suggestion cf opportunism 
about such a development of the responses; the patient has let him- 
self be Igd astray from the task proper by the oppottunities offered 
by the white spaces. 
3. The S response may be the expression of stubborn perseverance 
when biot interpretation has failed to furnish further material. e 
4. 5 responses may occur at®any time spontaneously out of an 
unconscious desire to oppose the instructions received. They are the 
expression of a general opposition trend, a rebellion against the 
world and its authorities. Rorschach discovered this tendency among 
many of his patients who furnished this kind of response, and it 
should be regarded as the most important of the various deductions 
one сап make. An opposition trend is vital for stubborn perseverance 
‘against all opposition’, for opposition stipulates a restraining barrier 
against which the effort is directed. There is a perseverance which 
profits by experience and, having failed one way, tries another way 
te reach the goal. The stubborn individual is one who continues to 
employ the same method to achieve victory, rather than to adapt 
«new methods to his purpose. There is a double element of self-will 
expressed in stubbornness, the self-will towards the goal and the 
self-willin the continued use of the method employed for that purpose. 
It has been claimed that S responses indicate opposition tendency 
in the extratensive personality, and stubbornness in the introverted. 
(These personality types will be explained in the next chapter). There 


is reason to Believe that opposition may be equally part of the опе” 


type of personality as of the other, and that there is very little diftu= 
ence between opposition and stubbornness. The difference arises 
when the personality has managed to utilize the inherent trend to 
opposition for a well-directed purpose, like the gradual evolution of 
perseverance out of stubbornness. 

Perhaps one should also take into consideration the nature of the 
white space to which the response was made, for some, like the 
central white in Cards П or УП, seem to invite interpretation far 
more than others. 

In practice it is found that many individuals, whom one could 
only call rebels against society, may never give a single S response 
in the course of a thirty to forty response record, while others, who 
appear meek and mild, may give several. A certain trend to opposi- 
tion is common to all human beings, and becomes pathological only 
when it ceases to be governed by reason. To make the diagnosis of a 
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definite opposition tendency from the S responses, they shouéd be 
carefully analysed and the various possibilities outlined above con- 
sidered. For instance, if it is found that an adult has preserved his 
childhood's adaptability of vision for the reversal of blot and ground, 
this is undoubtedly. clinically significant, while at the age of eight or 
nine it would be less so. Or, to give another instance, a patfent has 
given no S responses to the first three cards, and suddenly does so to 
Card IV after a failure at a W interpretation to this bl6t: here the 
patient has suppressed the impression of the threatening male figure, 
but it has aroused his dormant instinct of rebellion, of opposition, 
which he then expresses by his choice of white space for interpreta- 
tion. 


THE PERSONALITY STRUCTURE 


Under personality structure we understand the combination of 
the various responses according to their scores tabulated under this 
heading. It will be shown in the next chapter how these can he 
arranged in a graph for the purpose of giving a clear outline of the 
personality in its essential composition. Here, only the individual- 
response scores will be discussed. 


THE MOVEMENT RESPONSES 


Movement responses are the result of a phantasy process. This 
phantasy may be inadequate or excessive for the purpose of dealing 
with the problems of reality. Furthermore, this phantasy life may be 
Sazud-on urges and drives from different levels of consciousness. 


1. Object Movement, т. 

This is a relatively infrequent response. It is a curious fact that it 
occurs far more often in connection with an unpleasant than a 
pleasant feeling tone. Most of these responses are derived from 
violent colours or from the chiaroscuro, whose significance we shall 
discuss presently, or else they are directly linked to bizarre thought 
pictures. The gushing blood or the erupting volcano, the flickering 
fire, the storm-lashed ірзе, are familiar responses to coloured blots. 
The drifting storm-cloud, the whirling waterspout, the rushing tor- 
rent, the landscape in an earthquake, all make use of the chiaroscuro, 
while those bizarre and detached hands that are clawing, isolated 
fingers that are pointing, or feet that are kicking belong to the realm 
of mental pathology. 
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In, these cases ont might speak of hostile inner forces prompting 
the m response. à — 

Another series of movements of inanimate objects, however, are 
of pleasant character: coloured fountains playing merrily, gorgeous 
fireworks going off, brooks rippling through sunny fields, palm trees 
swaying in a refreshing breeze, or laughing faces*looking out of the 
blot. Here one would feel inclined to doubt the éxistence of hostile 
innerforces if one were not familiar with the outwardly harmless and 
pleasant pictures of some dreams from which the sleeper may awake 
inanacute anxiety state with violent palpitations. Undoubtedly these 
object movement responses can and do occur in normal personalities 
too, just as dreams are common property, but they should be the 
least numerous of all the movement responses. We are probably 
justified in suspecting behind the m responses deeply buried uncon- 
scious powers which fail to find àn outlet or sublimation in that 
patient. Most of these responses have a dreamlike, symbolic quality 
which can be analysed and which will reveal hidden sources. 


> 

In childhood, the problems of the adult human world are less close 
to us. Life is a series of instinctive drives, and movement is frequently 
the expression of joy or an imitation of animals, of an impulse to hop 
or skip without any other aim than gratification of a desire to move. 
The pleasure principle dominates the day, and the animal absorbs 
more of the child's interest than man. Human movement responses 
are not frequent before the age of eight ; animal movements hold the 
field up to and beyond that age. This is probably less because the 
child is conscious of a kinship to the animal than because it takes as 
yet only a superficial or restricted interest in human affairs at large. 
The animal parallel is an unconscious one. 

It is a curious fact that animal responses may amount to ha]f the 
total responses, yet only a few of them are conceived in motion. 
Nor is a movement perceived in all those blots which seem most 
suggestive. Frequently a Shape which seems to portray movement is 
responded to as if stationary while some equivocal part of a blot will 
produce a distinct impression of movement in the patient's mind. It 
is as if a pent-up urge of phantasy had to unload itself from time 
to time irrespective of the suitability of the occasión. This сап, of 
course, be said of all movement responses, but it is particularly 
striking in the FM type. = 
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The interpretation given to this response fs that it represents 
primitive їпзїїїзїз and drives which predominate in childhood and 
which persist throughout life, but which gradually become sub- 
ordinated to the mature drives of conscious adult existence. In child- 
hood they play the predominant role, lying very close to conscious- 
ness. Through the years of training and experience they become 
move and more répressed to a deeper level, while new concepts and 
urges begin to fill consciousness. The movement respanses-odfer a 
most interesting insight into the growing child and its personal phan- 
tasy life, and to compare the record of a precocious only child of 
eight years of age, with its mixture of FM and M responses, with that 
of an average child of the same age from a large family circle, is very 
revealing. 5 

Movement responses being the expression of phantasy, one can 
therefore define the significance of the FM response as phantasy 
which derives its driving power from the primitive instincts of child- 
hood. = 


е 


3. Тле Нитап Моуетепі, М x 2 


This represents the mature phantasy process of adult life. It appears 
gradually after the age of eight, when the child has learnt to pay more 
attention to humanity and has learnt to compare himself with his 
fellow human beings in many activities. The phantasy life of the 
adult is full of human movement ; the daily press, the books he reads, 
or the films he sees, are all suggestive of such moyement at a con- 
scious, everyday level. If he thinks about human problems at all, he 
must do so on a phantasy plane which includes movement through 
space and time. Life is a series of contacts with other human beings, 
and these contacts stimulate a thought or phantasy process which 
in turn will become a mental energy which can either consume itself 
in futile phantasy pictures or lead to creative thought and activity. 
The young child is essentially an individualist, and the realization 
that he is only one of a multitude of individuals like himself dawns 
only slowly on his mind. Maturity means feeling oneself an integral 
part of humanity as a whole. It is therefore characteristic that so 
many schizoid personalities and neurotics in whom infantile fixations 
are strongly preserved, feel themselves to be outside the rest of 
humanity, isolated and ‘different’ from other human beings. 

1 Identification of the human shape appears frequently in surprisingly 
clear form at the age of four-five without spontaneous M. 
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ы The Siguificance of the Separate Scorés 

We know that no development is sudden, that no,change of per- 
sonality can take place without following the rules of evolution. It 
would therefore be very surprising ІР approximately at the age of 
eight or nine all children suddenly gave M responses, of which pre- 
viously no trace could be discovered. Indeed, it would make one 
doubt the validity of the test if it suggested so unnatural a develop- 
ment, In actual fact, the gradudl awakening of the sense of human 
kinship and the development of mature phantasy can beclearly traced. 

There are two types of early M responses which often precede its 
mature form: one is based on a modification of the movement to 
little more than an attitude, for instance ‘standing’, ‘lying’, ‘sitting’, 
‘sleeping’, ‘kneeling’, ‘looking’, ‘talking’, ‘facing’, and similar activi- 
ties. The other is based on a modification of form perception in 
order to endow a blot detail of vezy dubious form with the move- 
ment which the patient’s phantasy wants to express. The patient— 
usually a child—chooses for interpretation a minute detail, mostly 
some tiny spike along an outside edge, whose actual shape is quite 


3nsignificant, and endows it with the qualities of a human figure in 
movement. This movement may in this instance be fully active, for 


example, ‘walking’, ‘running’, ‘climbing’, ‘fighting’. These two pre- 
liminary stages of movement perception show that there is an 
initial difficulty in harmonizing phantasy with reality, and move- 
ment perception with form in the ink blot test. The two processes, 
movement.! This movement may in this instance be fully active, for 
strained actién, апі movement through selection of minute detail; 
are not identical. The first is by far the more common, and persc; 2222 
into adult life, where these subdued movement responses mingle 
with the true M. It indicates a restrained phantasy life, the tendency 
to moderate and curtail such mental processes. The second is rarely 
met with in adults, and shows an excess of phantasy, a trend to con- 
fabulation and introversion, in which phantasy can run riot. "This 
process is more closely linked with the fairyland of childhood than 
with reality. In the first ifstance, reality in the form of the blot has 
imposed a restraining hand on phantasy, and the response is cau- 
tious. In the second, reality has been forcibly-adapted to the phantasy 
content. 

These stages should be of great interest to the psychologist who 
is dealing with children and young adults. 

1 This form of M seems to occur also fairly frequently about the pre- . 
р ege of ten-twelve. 
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There is also.another M response not infrequently giver, by chil- 
dren: the man riding on a horse or driving a horse and cart. Here 
animal and human movements are combined into one single picture 
for which the pictorial basis derived from the blot is frequently.very 
inadequate. Of the.human figure only the upper body can be made 
out, and of horse:or cart no more than an upper outline, possibly 
somewhere a little spike which ceuld resemble the ears of the 
animal. An occluding hedge or a lane is usually confabulatéd to this 
picture to account for the absence of its lower half. This is essentially 
a confabulatory response, but owing to its co-ordination of small 
or minute details it seems to point to a somewhat higher level of 
mental development than the two previously mentioned. Tt does not 
seem to have a special significance of its own except in the light of 
what has been said about develepment. 

The M response proper should express a movement through space. 
In the last chapter the suggestion will be made that immature M 
responses should be scored separately and given a lower value in tbe 
final assessment.* Here, the beginner is advised to score all these 
responses as M till he is fully familiar with the variations. 

The picture of human activity is a reflection of a mature and con- 
scious phantasy process, of the capability to absorb experience and 
benefit by it or utilize it, to think purposefully about problems, or 
else to submerge all desire in phantasy pictures. Phantasy in itself may 
be mature, but it may be misused. The M response reflects the 
patient’s inner life, his mental activities and their level. 


THE CHIAROSCURO RESPONSES 
1. The К Response 


In a person studying the blots for the purpose of finding similari- 
ties which could be interpreted as a picture, a peculiar mental attitude 
must be presupposed in order completely to lose sight of shape and 
outline and to react only to the shadings and tones of grey at a given 
point of the proceedings. It is obvious that some inner force is 
defeating the patient’s aims and diverting his attention from those 
characters of the blot which lead most easily to a response. His eye 
withdraws from the outline, having failed to fasten on any shape 
commonly interpreted by other individuals, and ranges over the 
inner mottling of the blot. Where, in other patients, some line or 
some blot arouses a memory, that vague, diffuse, grey-in-grey re- 

1 See page 125. ы 
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S 
minds him of a sensation, vague and abstract, which can only be 
expressed symbolically. Like the т response, the К response has а 
symbolic significance „based on ummonscious or? semi-conscious 
factors of a disturbing or distressing nature. The conflict between 
two desires, the problem for which no practical solution seems 
possible, results in a desire to escape from their haunting presence, 
to forget, to draw a veil over them, The course of time enables the 
patient zomplete such a process, and he can once more give his 
attention to the immediate problems of existence, while he remains 
merely dimly conscious of a shrouded mystery, a veiled threat some- 
where inside his mind. It is essential for his well-being and peace of 
mind that this veil be not lifted, that the very shape and outline of the 
suppressed "problem be effaced by a blanket of fog. The result of 
this process is a vague inner anxiety, a haziness tinged with terror 
that is no longer attached to any particular problem, but free-floating 
and elusive. Such a frame of mind could find no more suitable 
symbolic description than a grey cloud, or dark waters. That inner 
fog which covers the trouble from which the patient is trying to 

«escape, carries a depressive quality of darkness at times. At others 
the stress is not laid so much on the inner as on the outer quality, the 
diffusion and haziness of outline. Dream symbolism finds a close 
parallel in these responses, and the picture may outwardly be merely 
shapeless and hazy, yet not particularly unpleasant, and still hide the 
deepest inner anxiety. 

The K response expresses therefore inner anxiety to distinguish it 
from conscious fears and phobias. жел» 


The responseis not met in personalities of simple structure free from 


such inner anxiety. It is sometimes found in the more elaborate per- 
sonalities of the educated or intellectual classes without gross neu- 
тойс symptoms. When it is remembered that the more thought is 
given to the problems of life the more insoluble they frequently 
appear, it is not strange that some degree of inner anxiety shrouds 
what has become intolerable to the consciousness of a person of 
intelligence and the tendency to use it. 

% Ав has already been mentioned in the chapter on Scoring and 

| Tabulation, К is frequently combined with m, another response 

|| prompted by the "deep unconscious’. Such combinations merely re- 
inforce their respective significance, the ‘hostile inner forces’ of m 
being a common source of the ‘inner anxiety’ expressed in K. 
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2: The k Response 4 o o 
Human nature rebels against any insoluble personal problem 
which is giving ?ise to anxiety. This anxiety | i$ conscious while the 
mind is still groping for a solution. It may be found possible to 
temporize or to find a modification instead of the hoped-for solution. 
This is an attempt to modify anxiety by a process of reason. The 
modified anxiety is kept near or at*the level of consciousness, and 
the person tries to deal with it in a reasonable way. ThE response 

represents inner anxiety in. the process of rationalization. 

This does not by any means indicate that this process will be 
successful. Involutional melancholics, for example, frequently give 
many k responses. And some re-tests show that these k responses 
become partly or totally replaced by K responses in cases that showa 
clinical regression or degeneration. 

In the majority of favourable cases k follows K in the re-test. It is 
the patient’s attempt to deal with his inner anxiety in the light of new 
experience and knowledge gained through the years. Problems and 
worries may still remain insoluble and submerged, but the patient 
has learnt ways and means by which he can bring a modicum of 
relief to his anxiety. 

This reasoning factor which enters into the response is contained 
in the form element which has been identified in the chiaroscuro. 
The blot is no longer shapeless and evanescent, but grey-against-grey 
assumes a stabilizing quality of depth or outline or suggestion of 
light and shade, in which forms can be identified. Although the 
5:z.ral outline of the blot is still either totally ignored or relegated 
to a secondary position, the ‘grey vagueness’ has been attacked with 
the weapon of reason, instead of avoided as in the K response. 

It is common to find at least two or three main chiaroscuro re- 
sponses represented in the same record from people of good intelli- 
gence. Usually Капа К, or К and ЕК occur together, but all three may 
be represented. 

As the К response is an intermediary stage between К on the опе 
side and FK on the other, its prognostic significance can only be 
assessed with reference,to the clinical history. Otherwise it is difficult 
to tell whether one is dealing with an upward progress from K to k 
or with a stage on the descending road to Ж. The possibility of К 
arising independently of K as a modified anxiety form of its own 
must also be considered. For clinical and practical purposes these 
theoretical questions are not of great importance, however. ы 
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Tkese zeflections on the nature of the chiaroscuro responses should 
enable the beginner to distinguish between those selections of inner 
parts of a blot where light grey and dark grey are clearly separated 
as areas, as in the *boot' of Blot IV, or the centre of Card I, and true 
chiaroscuro, where it is the intermingling of light апа dark tones in- 
side an‘area that stimulates the response. Where these responses make 
use of such areas оп a basis of oütline only, they are not chiaroscuro. 
The la Score should only be used where shades of lignt and dark 
inside such an area have been utilized as well, to construct eyes, nose, 
mouth and modelling of a face for instance. 


3. The Vista Response, FK 


While móst responses are based on two-dimensional perception, 
there are a few which utilize the fines shades of grey to suggest depth 
to the picture. Such a construction requires a keener eye, a finer 
observation of reality, and a more accurate reasoning power than 
the k responses. In the latter the patient makes use of the shading to 
add detail to his response picture. In some instances he does use them 


«three-dimensionally as in relief maps and the modelling of faces, but 


here the darker shades merely represent shadows on the surface of 
one single object, be it a relief map or a face. That shadowy quality 
is a very characteristic and clinically significant part of К, and is quite 
different from the character of a vista response. 

In the FK response the tones are interpreted as spatial depth in 


the picture, arid converging edges of detail are often combined to add” 


to the illusion of, e.g. a view down the length of an avenue of hozse- 
or trees. In these responses, form is treated with care and judgment 
and harmonized with tone. 

A person capable of FK responses has not only gained a good in- 


sight into himself, but has also learnt to adjust his fears and anxieties , 


to reality-and the exigencies of human society. His own troubles 
have given him an understanding for others similarly troubled. He 
has overcome or lost the yague inner ‘free-floating’ anxiety by deal- 
ing with it rationally and successfully. Where FK is the only chiar- 
oscuro response, it is probably the last trace of, ап anxiety period 
through which the patient has passed at one time of his life. 

The FK response is frequently associated with literary gifts or tastes 
including poetry. It is also commonly given by artists, where the eye 
for tone is part of the professional equipment, and the response 
therefore conditioned in a way similar to the medical man’s many 
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anatomical responses. But it is far less ропа to connect апу 
particular response with some special talent, gift, or character trait, 
than to be able*to visualize what kind of process the patient's per- 
sonality must have undergone in order to'be able to produce it. 
Symbolically speaking, there is also the expression of a longing to 
look into the future, or of a concern with the future іп (не vista 
response. But it is essentially dominated by cool, logical thinking. 
The FK response indicates the finer intellectual facultés Gnd the 
talent to adapt these to human society. 


THE FORM RESPONSES, F, F+, F— 


Тһе interpretation of the shape of а blot, free from any perception 
of movement, blind to its colour, and without paying attention to 
the chiaroscuro, can best be compared with the process of reading. 
The individualletters do not arouse any emotion nor convey move- 
ment, and their tone and colour can be, and is, ignored by the reader. 
It is a purely intellectual process, in which form-perception and form- 
interpretation are guided by memory of pictures of similar shapes. 


It is not the form score F which becomes morbid or schizoid, but the. 


content of the response. These two factors must therefore be strictly 
differentiated. The content of a response may be pathological, yet 
identified in the ink blot by a mechanical process of reason. For the 
five-year-old child the task of identifying the letters B, L, O, O, D, 
will require intelligence and memory alone. Only when he becomes 
aware of the meaning of those letters may he exgerience a passing 


—22ncation of discomfort. To produce for example, a morbid or a 


schizoid response content, form perception goes further than it 
should or is guided by a taste for the macabre or the bizarre. The 
blot which resembles the rump of an animal is clearly identified, but 
where another individual would leave it at that, the person with 
morbid trends will look around for the missing head or a missing leg, 
and possibly see them in a distant blot and describe the picture now 
as an animal torn to pieces. Each part, however, was merely identi- 
fied by its form—(that process of reason alluded to). Or a human 
figure is spotted, and going out from it, neighbouring parts of the 
blot identified as wings or further limbs or heads : their identification 
by their individual forms is a process of intelligence, while their 
subsequent combination is due to the person's schizoid trends. 
The F response must therefore not be confounded with the con- 
tent score or any other character of the same response, F, Form 
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identification, is a function of intellect or reason. But this ‘reason’ has 
not the significance of ‘common sense’, or even ‘intelligence’ in the 
colloquial sense. In its pure form its q@ality within the personality is 
that of a restraining influence on spontaneous mental activities, itisa 
limiting factor devoid of phantasy or emotion, free from sensual 
perception or anxiety. This reason is best compared with that ‘critical 

. intellect that enables a child to fearn and distinguish his letters. He 

: may learn to form words and read them aloud, but their meaning 
may pass him by. 

This form perception Fis an integral part of every personality that 
is capable of leading an independent existence. It is its framework, 

! Stable and solid. If the F response is regarded in this light, not only 
will the significance of F-+ and F— as purely intellectual qualifica- 
tions be readily understood, but also the quantitative factor of 
having neither too much nor too little of this framework. 

“Е” is called a ‘neutral’ response, because it lacks that spontaneity 
which colour or movement perception would lend it. It may occur 
within a fraction of a second of seeing the blot, and be spontaneous 

‘in this sense, but under ‘spontaneity’ in the Rorschach language, one 
understands the yielding to an impulse to which sober reason is 
opposed. Movement perception is such an impulse, while ‘sober 
reason’ clearly recognizes that the blot is not moving. The patient’s 
yielding to the appeal of colour is due to a similar impulse when his 
reason tells him that the shape of the blot is inappropriate to the 5 
response he їз givihg. 

In identifying the F response with an intelligent critical faculty 
one must therefore not see in it an intelligence test factor. It is not 
possible to use F only by itself for an assessment of the I.Q. These 
responses form a small part of the personality, and indeed only a 
part of what other methods are testing as ‘intelligence’. i 

The F response expresses a critical controlling part of the intellect, 
pure reason which prefers solid facts to flights of fancy or emotional 
inspirations. E 

A qualitative distinction is made between form well seen F+, and 
form badly seen F —. These qualifications can be-directly applied to 
the significance of the form response: F-- suggests good reasoning 
powers, F— poor ones. F— does not mean a low intelligence grade 
judged by itself. All one can say when meeting F — in a record is that 

“the critical faculties of reason have been impaired or upset by some 
factor which must be sought by further investigation of the record, 
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F+ is perhaps less labile in its significance: it is always an epres- 
sion of good reasoning powers and good critical faculties. 

It hasalready een mentiontd that movement responses, ip particu- 
lar the M and FM scores, are based on form perception without 
which only abstraet or shadowy movement were possible. It is there- 
fore advisable to *ake well-seen movement responses into considera- 
tion when assessing F+ in order to"obtain the fullest possible range 
of the patient's capacity for ‘reason’. It is a common experience that 
phantasy, like emotion, diminishes the critical faculties of reason. 
The reverse either does not obtain at all or must be very rare. Excep- 
tionally well-seen movement responses have therefore the same 
value as F+, and in the final interpretation may be contrasted with 
any F— that may be found in the record. Ы 


THE SURFACE TEXTURE RESPONSE, c 


This falls at present into two components, the ‘touch-feeling’ 
response, and the ‘surface pattern’ response. It is as yet uncertain 
whether these are identical in their significance for the human per 
sonality or whether they are distinctive off-shoots from the same root: 
The character of the blot which has given rise to both types of 
response is the chiaroscuro, which here does not seem to have any 
affinity to anxiety. 

About the touch-feeling type of c response a number of facts have 
been established and some plausible explanations offered, so that it 
seems topical to deal with this response first, айа а$ concisely as 

"possible. After that has been done, the problem of the surface-pattern 
response can be discussed from an established base for comparison. 

The touch-feeling response presumes that the mottling of the 
chiaroscuro arouses in the patient the impression that the blot would 
not feel like paper, but like some other material, if he should touch it 
with his fingers. 

There is an infantile stage of development when everything must 
be tested by putting it in the mouth, in order to learn about its 
qualities or merely in the hope that it may taste good. The oral zone 
gradually gives way to he digital zone as an authority for investiga- 
tion, and the child reaches the stage where seeing must be accom- 
panied by touching, that stage, where exasperated parents are wont 
to say: ‘Don’t touch it—you can see it perfectly well.’ The develop- 
ment of sensual perception is, of course, greatly fostered by the 
experience of pleasure derived in this way, and everyone is familiar 
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with those phases of human development where a child can keep him- 
self amused by stroking his skin with a feather оға ріесе of fur, 
where he lays his cheek against coobmarble, or réels in the sensa- 
tion of walking barefoot through the grass, and many other experi- 
ences through the sense of touch. Education gradually lays a restrain- 
ing hand on these impulses, and drives these рерсернол= from the 
surface into the realm of рһатйазу, c or, in other’ words, leaves only 
keen memories of sensual experiences connected with the certain 
objects. 

In the course of development from childhood through puberty and 
adolescence to maturity, these sensual perceptions can change in 
several directions. They can degenerate through neglect and so cease 
to be qualities of importance in that personality. They can become 
increasingly powerful through meny channels of enjoyment being 
open to them—for instance through food, drink, clothing, games or 
the finer amenities of existence. They can become repressed after an 
initial development as a source of pleasure. Or they can be subli- 
mated by that process of maturation of the individual where educa- 
tion offers substitutes for impractical or undesirable outlets. 

It is obvious that when those touch-feeling tendencies are still 
inherent in a personality, they may find expression in one of the 
responses, and the c response offers the best opportunities for this 
purpose. Its interpretation, as in the case of that of other responses, 
must fit the actual personality ; it is often impossible to decide from 
the isolated fespdnse itself whether it is due to sensuality in the sexual 
sense or to a sublimation of this instinct in the total personality. Оте 
knows the sources from which the response is derived, and one is at 
liberty to give them their full Freudian significance. But whether 
these sources are going to develop into an aesthetic quality of tact 
and an ‘awareness’ of the presence of other personalities, or whether 
they will act as the pleasure-seeking impulse of the bon viveùr or 
remain on the animalistic level of gross, unbridled sexuality, will 
depend on the many inner and outer forces which press an individual 
into a certain mould. 

The surface pattern type of c.response, the ‘grained wood’ or the 
‘patterned marble’, seem also to be derived from the pleasure prin- 
ciple. But in contrast to the previous type, the sensation here is 
perceived through the eyes, In its cruder form it expresses the sensual- 
ity of the ‘voyeur’, and in its more refined, the aesthetic or artistic 
temperament. Patients giving this kind of response have an ‘eye for 
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what is pleasing in life’. Occasionally, however, the tons of the 
response is unpieasant, the impression of the mottling of shades is 
one of ugliness. One feels inclined to identify such responses with a 
pessimistic attitude on the part of the patient, as if he had learnt by 
experience to be on the look-out for nuances in his environment 
which could threaten his comfort and offend his sensual perceptions. 
Undoubtedly such reactions are шаіпіу due to repression of the 
fundamental sources of sensuality, and they are a valuable hint to 
submerged trouble in the personality of the patient. 

It will be seen from these considerations that the interpretation of 
these c responses depends largely upon the skill and experience of 
the psychologist, and that valuable information can only be gained 
from them through a careful analysis of all the relevant'factors. In 
distinguishing between c, cF, and Fc, therefore, only an attempt has 
been made to outline their possible significance. 


The Pure c Response е 


Here the outer form of the blot has been ignored entirely, and all я 
attention been absorbed by the surface, which may have been re- . 
sponded to as texture or as pattern. In artists or craftsmen the 
response may be the reflection of professional interest, but in the 
absence of such a motive one must suspect a form of sensuality that 
escapes the control of reason and self-criticism. 


The cF and Fc Responses 

When ‘reason’ begins to exert its control over thë sensual instinct, 
^essideration of form is added to the response. The transition from 
the crude c to the refined Fc is as gradual in the various responses as 
itis in human nature. But it should not be forgotten that the F factor 
is not merely ‘reason’ in a qualitative sense implying a superior 
intelligence, but the force of critical intellect adjusting an instinctive 
drivé to the environment. It deprives the sensual desire of its crude- 
ness, its unheeding animal character. But it does not necessarily 
change it into an aesthetic feeling. The introduction of the form factor 
may indicate that the appetite of the senses has become fastidious, or 
that more elaborate, methods have been devised for its satisfaction. 
Only in the best sense does it signify a sublimation, the replacement 
of the crude aim by one of high moral value. Quantity as well as 
quality of the response is of significance here, just as in other response 
groups—a point which will be discussed in a later chapter. 

Fc has been defined as ‘tact’ not in the colloquial sense so much 
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as in'the form of an ‘awareness of other people’. Y myself have found 
it very frequently associated with people of outstanding ‘tact’ and 
the gift of handling others. I have als® found it in cruder personali- 
ties in whom tact was difficult to find, but where sensuality in the 
Freudian meaning was strongly present. And I have met йіп the __ 
record of people of fastidious tastes who enjoyed fhe good things of 
life z . 

It seems therefore advisable to define all c combinations as the 
reflection of some form of sensuality, and to analyse the particular 
significance in each individual case from the clinical picture and the 
total personality which the Rorschach record presents. 


THE PSEUDO COLOUR RESPONSE, C' 


This response utilizes black, white; and grey in their colour values. 
Form is usually combined with it, but such answers as ‘a patch of 
snow' for a white space are not uncommon. 

When it is remembered that the vast majority of reproductions of 
drawings and photographs in the daily press, in periodicals and in 


"books, are in monochrome, and that one unhesitatingly identifies 


the details as representations of variously coloured objects, then it 
will be realized how strange this response really is. Its appearance 
means the break with a habit that has been established in school, 
when black forms on white paper, or white chalk lines on a black- 
board were identified with letters and words. The interpretation of a 
photograph or sóme monochromatic illustration has become an^ 
automatic process, and it is the object represented which suggests its 
colour, and not the printer's ink or the silver nitrate compound. 

In the C' responses the patient becomes aware of the colour of the 
medium which has.been used for the monochromatic blots, I, IV, V, 
VI and VII, and for the Indian ink parts of Blots II and III. The 
mental process is easily followed where such a response occurs first— 
and possibly only—to Card II: the introduction of bright red has 
drawn the patient’s attention to the colour factor, and from the idea 
of ‘flames of fire’ it is a short step to a ‘lump of coal’ in a grate. This 
particular answer is not very rare in connection with Card П. Slightly 
different is the aspect when the patient does not utilize the red at all, 
avoids all colour response to that card, and yet reacts to the shades of 
blackish grey with such a response as ‘coal’, ‘blackened wood’, or 
‘peat’. Here one can follow the trend of repression: the red blots 
aroused an image of ‘fire’ in the patient's mind, but this image was 
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at once repressed owing to disagreeable associations, andthe atten- 
tion transferred to the black, resulting in the screen response ‘coal’ or 
some such fuel? These kinds cf C’ responses to Card П are facile and 
30 common that their significance must not be over-rated. 

Different is the«case where the С” response occurs to Card I or the 
other monochromes. In this case it is not a second colour which has 
aroused an emot.onal response, bût the greyish black blot itself or 
the white ground on which it appears. All colour responses are based 
on emotion. But black, white, and their intermediate shades are not 


colour in the proper sense. If the patient responds to them as if they - 


were colour, there must be an equally unusual urge in him which 
makes him do so. Or else these C’ responses represent the overflow, 
so to speak, of the patient’s tendency to respond to colour, and are 
the intermediary stage betweer the chiaroscuro responses and those 
to colour. 

There are therefore two types of personalities that give such 
responses : one whose strong emotional life is not satisfied with «ће 


ordinary limits of the range of colours offered for interpretation ané - - 
adds black and white to the scale, and the other who fights shy: 


of proper colour, does not respond to it, and treats black and white 
as substitutes. The former type has an unusually rich and many- 
sided emotional life, the latter one that is restricted. 

The significance which should be attached to C' responses in a 
record with a good variety of C interpretations (FC and CF in particu- 
lar) is essentially that of awareness of emotional fife. This awareness 

»leads to an enjoyment of sources of emotion in most cases. In con- 
trast to the c responses discussed in the previous paragraph, the 
pleasure is not sought in sensual but in emotional gratification. This 
pleasure may be compatible with a healthy attitude to life, an ex- 
pression of a general ‘joie de vivre’, or it may be morbid as in sadism 
and masochism. The instances of such personality pictures are as 
yet few, and one has to beware of dogmatizing on the interpretation 
of these responses. For the psychologist.it will be sufficient to find 
here the essential principles with which to work out the solution of 
each individual problem. 

Where the C’ responses occur in records devoid of genuine colour 
responses or with only one or two, leaving the C’ responses in an 
absolute majority, their significance is that of an emotional restric- 
tion. The patient feels the common calls of emotion, but is fighting 
shy of them. He has found his outlet in a guarded reaction to black, 
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to White, or to grey, which do not upset him in the way that colour 
does. He escapes his emotional responsibilities апа} problems by re- 


pressing them, and creates substitutes on a lower emotional level, a 
level so low that it is no longer a disturbing influence in him. This 


type of response is frequently found in persons with an unhappy ue 


childhood history, where their affections suffered bitter disappoint- 
ment. The orphan, the unwanted child, the person disappointed in 
love early i in Ше, all give this response so often that it has rightly been 
called ‘the burnt child reaction’. 

The introduction of the F factor into the response modifies it in 
the same way as in the case of c and the case of C which will presently 
be discussed at length. The proportion in which form perception is 
added to, or dominates, the C’ responses indicates the amount of 
critical thinking, of logical reason, ‘which enters into these ‘cautious’ 
unusual forms of emotion. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COLOUR RESPONSES, 
С, CF, AND FC 


In contrast to the common interpretation of black on white as a 
form representing an object either symbolically or pictorially, colour 
tends to arouse an emotional reaction before an identification with 
any object is attempted. One is so used to comment on colour as a 
quality which appeals to the senses or offends them, which is pleasant 
or unpleasant, that one is apt to forget to what degree colour in- 
fluences everyday emotional life. Few men are so insensitive to 
colour that they do not feel a passing pleasure, however slight, in the 
presence of a colour scheme that they approve. A sunny English 
garden at its best, the changing reflections of the sky in the sea, or 
the tints of the glens and lochs of the north, stir emotions in which 
colour takes a predomiifant part. It is not logical that a woman 
should appear more attractive in a frock of one colour than"in a 
similar one of another: it is not a logical, but an emotional reaction. 
Many people are very sensitive to the colour of the day; they are 
cheered by a bright sunny sky and mildly depressed by a dull and 
grey one irrespective of whether they are exposing themselves to the 
weather or not. Few men are indifferent to the colour of their socks 
and ties, while women are developing their colour sense to a fine art. 
The reaction of a bull to red is proverbial, and many children can be 
rendered irritable by the unsuitable colour of their habitual environ- 
ment or of their dresses. It is not accidental that red has been chosen 
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of the blot, to which the ‘likeness in colour’ is added. The head tads 
and the heari«fisllows. Cool, critical reason has examined the blot 
and discovered é similarity to тоте group of objects; the emotional | 
appeal of the colour is then given attention, and that particular 
object chosen for which the colour is appropriate. 

A person proceeding in this way has his emotions admirably under 
control without befng oblivious of their stirrings. In a community of 
human beings most trouble arises from the uncontrolled emotions of 
certain individuals. Society demands that emotions be reasonably 
controlled, and experience teaches the individual the wisdom of obey- 
ing the laws of society. ] 

FC expresses therefore essentially social adaptation. The individual 
has learnt to fit himself into the group. This is the classica interpreta- 
tion. But a brief reflection on the nature of the response will show 
that this is by no means always so. The response expresses control 
of emotional life by reason. When one uses such terms as ‘social 
adaptation’ one is inclined to conjure up the image of a model citizen, 
who goes out of his way not to offend, who is helpful to others, and 
an example of virtue and industry. But emotional control in itself 
does not stipulate any moral quality, though in practice the test 
result will frequently define the response in that sense. Emotional 
control is dictated by the reasoning powers present in the individual, 
and these may be equally as acute in the philanthropist as in the ruth- 
less egotist. The individual may have acquired the necessary control 
over his emotions for no better purpose than to eszape*the eye of the 


law or the censorship of society, and it is not surprising that one 
finds the response in many youthful delinquents whose pranks have 
escaped detection for a long time. 

The FC response has also another significance: it has already been 
Suggested that this group of responses bears a close relationship to 
beliaviour in the sense of physical activity. FC frequently indicates 
manual dexterity 


or skill in the use of limb and body, such as one 
would expect to find in the athlete. There is an impulse 


movement, but this impulse is well directed and contr 
reasoning faculties and turned to skill. Whether such a 
develop into an artist, a craftsman 


pend entirely on whether he has ta 


to physical 
olled by the 


person could 
» or an athlete will, however, de- 


^ lents or abilities in that direction. 

The FC response is, generally speaking, one of the most favour- 
able scores of the Personality Structure, and should always be care- 
fully looked for and assessed. 
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2 ^ 


THE CONTENT |^ 


Assessment of the content and its analysis is more properly part of 
the final interpretation, but there are some types of response to 
whose tontent a special significance is attached, and these will be 
discussed here individually. ° 2 
THE ANIMAL RESPONSE 


This is the most constantly given response and the one which 
numerically predominates in most records. This is partly due to the 
shape of the blots, but if this were the only reason for the response, 
one would have to assume that, with increased mental perspicacity, 
a proportionately greater number of,animal forms would be distin- 
guished. As, however, the reverse is the case, one must look for 
another factor. 

Animal responses are most numerous in children, in mental defec- 
tives, and in neurotics. One feels inclined to see in mental age a 

-common factor for the first tw6 groups. But this could obviously not 
be extended to the third. The reason lies in the unconscious affinity 
with the animal, in the inferiority to the average adult population 
Which these individuals instinctively feel, and which leads them to 
think of themselves as different from humanity. The process is analo- 
gous to the one which induces responses of animal movement. It 
expresses the*predominance of animal instincts which have failed to^ 
develop to a human level. It is essentially a childhood reaction of 
mental inadequacy to deal with the problems commonly faced by 
the adult, In the mental defective this standard is expressed by the 
term ‘Mental Age’. In the neurotic one is dealing with a partial re- 
gression to the defenceless attitude of the child, where intelligence 
fails to deal with the fear-inspiring situation in an adequate manaer. 


THE ANATOMY RESPONSE 

This type of response expresses concern with health. Yt is natural, and 
almost inevitable, in the medical and nursing professions, including 
First Aid personnel. It is frequently found in the records of people 
who have acquired some degree of anatomical knowledge for their 
occupation, like the artist and the athlete. It is sometimes produced 
by events not connected with the patient himself, but which һауе 
turned his mind towards the problem of his health, like the death or 
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serious disease of a near relative, or the sight of casualties in.battle or 
from an accidént. And it can result from an illness to which the 
patient has falléa victim and which has left some degree of uneasiness 
in his mind. 

I. will be seen from these reflections that the mental precipitants 
become less and less reasonable the more they are removed from 
professional inter(st in ill health. Finally one fails to find any reason- 
able explanation ai all, and the Tesponse becomes the expression of 
hypochondriasis. In other words, in some cases the association of 
ideas can no longer be explained by the conscious content of the 
mind. 

The response must therefore be examined and assessed in relation- 
ship to such factors. Their relative number, their special ‘character— 
e.g. whether scientific or merely morbid—and their relationship to 
colour will help to decide in each instance whether one is dealing 
with a justifiable association or with a hypochondriacal trend. 

There are many intermediate stages from pride in health to fear of 
disease, and the clinical picture will range from food fads to neuras- 
thenia and hypochondriacal depression. It is natural that the athlete 
should take an interest in his health—but so do thousands of other 

‘people who do not produce anatomy responses. Nor can it even be 
said that most athletes respond to the blot in this way. The response 
occurs when the athlete has become concerned about his health for 
some reason. It is commonly said of the medical man that the first 
^twinge of pain experienced in his own body makeshim:at once think 
of cancer. The doctor deals in illness and disease. The athlete deals 
in health and fitness. The doctor fears the known, the athlete the un- 
known. Athletes so responding are usually those who have never 
previously had a serious illness or even influenza in their lives, 
They have no experience of the effects that a comparatively harmless 
complaint like a tonsillitis or an attack of influenza can have on the 
body. When they recover from such an illness they become aware of 
an inability to perform feats which formerly were easy for them; if 
such a man has been out of training for six months or a year he will 
notice the difference very strikingly, and revert to invalidism be- 
cause he suspects a hidden illness as the cause of this weakness which 
to him seems ‘unnatural’ since his doctor had declared him cured. 
The psychologist is familiar with the clinical picture of the middle- 
aged man who was a keen athlete and sportsman in his youth, but 
has not taken even a reasonable amount of exercise for the last ten 
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or twenty years to keep up a semblance of fitness, and | who is now 
the victim of hypochondriacal phobias. А e 

It seems logical to assume that a ceztain amount f introspection 
is necessary before a person will develop an unreasonable concern 
about his own health. Such a process takes place-when that person 
identifies himself with another person who has suffered illness, 
accident, or death, and it will béthe more effectiy> the stronger the 
emotional bond is between the two people concerned. On the other 
hand, there may have been no such mental trauma, and hypochondria 
arises from a transference of worry about a totally different problem. 

The anatomy responses must therefore always be viewed with some 
suspicion, and only be discarded as ‘normal’ when their number and 
quality can Be logically accounted for by a ‘normal’ thought content. 


С] 


THE BLOOD RESPONSE 2 

This is а more spontaneous response than the anatomy response, 
and is frequently associated with acute distress, and based on deep 
emotional sources. Answers like ‘flesh’ or ‘meat’ are its equivalent 


-in a moderated form. The response is more commonly associated 


with ideas of violence in an active or passive concept than with hypo- 
chondriasis. It is often given by people who have witnessed gory 
accidents or been impressed by battle casualties. It points to a process 
of identification with the victim which has not been abreacted and 
must be regarded as a neurotic tendency. 

° 


THE RESPONSE OF ‘FIRE’ 

Among the average population before the war this response was 
uncommon. It increased in winter when the attractions of a cosy 
fireside naturally stimulated this association, and diminished in 
summer. Since the war it has become significant through its connec- 
tion with traumatic experiences involving high explosives and de- 
struction by fire. It indicates a neurotic reaction to these experiences, | 
the presence of an anxiety, state on a traumatic basis. Among the 
children evacuated from heavily blitzed areas it was found in 50-65 
per cent during the first few weeks, and then gradually diminished in 
frequency until it only persisted in those of neurotic predisposition, 
Its equivalents are erupting volcanoes, gun flashes, explosions of all 
kinds, and possibly ‘fiery sunsets’. Owing to the association of this 
response with colour its emotional significance is not likely to be 


overlooked. 
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FACTORS RELATING TO QUALITY AND 
QUANTITY 


THE NUMBER OF RESPONSES AND THE PERCENTAGE 
GF THE LAST THREE CARDS 


The number of responses should be in the neighbourhood of thirty 
for a satisfactory record; a clinical diagnosis is possible from much 
fewer than that, but an insight into the total personality is obviously 
rendered the more difficult the less the material produced for assess- 
ment. The distribution of the responses will show whether the patient 
reacted better to colour or to black and white. It may draw attention 
to an outstanding ‘loading’ of с. card with responses, or to its excep- 
tionally negligent treatment. A cause for such behaviour should be 
looked for. It may be due to some rather obvious resemblance in the 
blot toa sexual symbol to which the patient does not want to respond. 

\ The total responses to the last three cards should amount to 
| 30-40 per cent. Those are the all-colour blots, and the proportion - 
shows whether there is an undue acquiescence to emotional in- 
fluences or not. Of persons producing 40 or more per cent of their 
responses to those last three cards it can be said that the 
'susceptible to environmental influences, while the геүегѕе applies 
where the figure is below 30 per cent. Logically, the last three cards 
should average the same as all the others, and their siare be 33 per 
cent. But Card X has a host of isolated detail which attracts atten- 
tion, and responses to it are therefore inclined to be more numerous. 


у are very 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE POPULAR RESPONSE 


This indicates a perception of the obvious. The average is 25-30 
per cent. Numerical inadequacy Suggests that the patient has lost 
touch with the common aspects and problems of life, either in actual ; 
fact or in his mental attitude, that he ignores the commonplace. An \ 
excess points to а stereotyped mentality which cannot rise above the 
commonplace level of thought. 


THE ORIGINAL RESPONSE 

This is obviously only given by people who have a store of indi- 

vidual experiences of uncommon character. 

ences, but in some these experiences fail + 
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АП people have experi- 
О leave any impression. 
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Thefe are the people who travel, yet see nothing worth sering because 
they only have an eye for the ordinary, the comricnplace, while 
others can pick out the unusual and*store it mentally. A technical 
response of uncommon character loses a great deal of its originality 


-if it is due to occupational associations of daily routine, while in 


another person it might be the expression of originality of thought 
because such associations are lacking. B 

Originality must be assessed in relationship to the person as well 
as to the test; nor should the same standards be applied to the 
labourer as to the explorer or the playwright. 

‚ The response shows that a person can think on individual lines, 
and enjoy some degree of mental independence. It suggests a power | 
of resistancé against what is drab and ordinary in life. 

The *Original Responses' are most difficult for the beginner to 
Score, as so much depends on the experience gained from a number 
of records and a clearer conception of the differences involved. Fortu- 
nately the response is not so important that any error of judgment is 
likely to distort the final picture of the personality. 


THE AVERAGE TIME PER RESPONSE 


The average time for each response should be approximately one _ 
minute. This speed is maintained irrespective of age, but varies 
according to temperament or clinical picture. If one is taking down 
a very fast series of responses in long-hand, a good deal of the time 
taken over a‘tard*is due to the writer tending to fall behind in his 
work. In these records, which are frequently lengthy, few people 
will be able to write fast enough to adjust their speed to the actual 
space at which the responses are given, unless shorthand is used. But 
as no specific significance is attached to this time factor other than 
on fairly broad lines, this should not cause undue concern. Many | 
hypomanics and keen normals reduce this time average to half, | 
while it may be doubled in states of depression. By itself it is not a 
reliable criterion, since mood, attitude towards the test, and other 
personal factors may influence it. It should be read in conjunction 
with the rest of the scores and interpreted only with other factors in 
the whole framework of the personality. 


TIME ELAPSED TILL FIRST RESPONSE GIVEN 
Here one is trying to discover whether the coloured cards have 


produced а time-lag ог not. Rorschach believed at first that the 
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neurotic wuld hesitate longer before responding to the coloured 
blots than tè {ле monochromes. In actual fact many pronounced 
neurotics will spond more quickly to the coloured cards than to 
the others. There are three ways in which the delay in the response 
time may show: delay at the first introduction to colour in Card II, 
delay at the sight of the first all-colour card, УШ, and a delay ex- 
pressed in the sut of the reactionttimes to the five coloured cards 
as compared with the sum of that to the monochromes. This delay 
was called ‘colour shock’ by Rorschach, It occurs sometimes in one 
of the above forms and should then be compared with the total 


picture. This time-delay is used in a formula for colour shock which 
will be mentioned in the next chapter. 


ADDITIONAL RESPONSES 


These have no significance other than # 
ing, which may show new tendencies 
present. 


hat expressed by their scor- 
or reinforce those already 


THE CHARACTER OF RESPONSE 
CONFABULATION 


unless clinical factors Suggest a worse diagnosi 


1S, 
THE MORBID RESPONSE 


The significance of this type of response lies in its connection with 
а pessimistic attitude to life or with i 


associated with sadistic or masochistic tendencies 


be assessed individually and the ‘morbid turn of ming’ interpreted in 
conjunction with the total clinica 


response often expresses sadism i 
ality, and in the introvert type 


^ 


e M 
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forn? of pessimism it is perhaps more frequent in E in'rovert per- 
sonality. 


THE SCHIZOID RÉSPONSE 


While the average person draws on reality for material to associate | 


with the blot, there are a number in whom the picture stimulates 
more phantastic creations. Тһезё are obviously резріе with a facility 
for dissociating themselves and their ideas front reality. They can 
bridge the gulf between fact and fiction without difficulty. Where 
theaverage person tendsto cut downthe area of blot tofit a mnemonic 
association, the other manages to fit an interpretation to any area 
by drawing on his imagination. 

Such a process is natural in artists and writers who would be un- 


poduetiye if it were lacking. Its significance is therefore closely | 


related to the creative outlet which is available for this phantasy. 
The main characteristics of the schizophrenic drawing are its lack of 
reality and the tendency to fill every available space with fanciful 
designs, In the interpretation of the blot the process is reversed ; 
» every part of the blot appears to have some significance, and their 
border lines are so indistinctly perceived that several parts are har- 
monized into one single phantastic response. The Schizoid response 
expresses a schism in the personality which enables it to live at one and 
the same time in reality and in fiction. In a mild form this is no more 
than an infantile remnant, the gift of wishful thinking common to all 


children, the*talerit to shape ideas into clear mental pictures. In a 5 


more pronounced form it becomes a projection in consciousness of 
dreams intricate in their use of the material, dimly symbolic, and 
vaguely disturbing. Ordinarily the waking mind is incapable of соп» 
structing a dream scene of a more complex type than a pure wish 
fulfilment, But the ink blots can supply the necessary stimulus for 
processes of symbolism, contraction, and affiliation of details or 
their imposition on each other. Such a mechanism is found in florid 
form in many psychotics, particularly the schizophrenics. 

The schizoid response varies therefore in quality from a childish 
play of imagination to the typical schizophsenic product. It varies 
also in quality from one or two such responses to a considerable 
percentage. It is perhaps the one response which. demands more 
discrimination than any other, for in a simple, unimaginative per- 
sonality even a few moderately schizoid answers may point to a 
latent schizophrenic process, while in a more complex one a good 
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many strodgly schizoid characteristics may be compatible "with 
mental healtu. : should always arouse suspicion, and its significance 
in each particular case be elucidated by a consideration of the total 
personality. It is seldom absent from the schizophrenic record. 


` REMARKS 


These are of significance for asSessing the patient’s attitude to- 
wards the test. They may express pleasure, disgust, interest or a 
dilatory approach. Their content may be of analytical importance 
and show secondary associations or repressed memories. They may 
reveal a particular attitude to colour by commenting on this factor 
and thus add to our knowledge of the patient’s emotional life. They 
are abundant in the individual who is fonder of hearing his own voice 
than of applying himself to a task which tends to restrict volubility. 
They frequently express nervousness and apprehension of the test, or 


an attempt to hide these feelings. They are usually characteristic of 
the personality, and worthy of attention. 


EXCLAMATIONS $ 


А These are remarks in a more explosive form, They are particularly 
Significant where they occur at the sight of colour owing to the 
implication of emotional stimulation. Much of what has been said 
on the subject of ‘Remarks? also applies here, 

QUESTION FORM OF RESPONSE 
This denotes an inner 


^ 215 


to Card Ш, lower Р: ‘It isn’t a fish, is it? 
as ‘Question’ Tesponses, 
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far more frequently given by men than by women, and by:adults than 
children. They are of small significance in medical personnel, unless 
excessive in numbers or otherwise outstanding. In the neuroses and | 
the psychoses they occur as part of the mental content, and often 
point to repressed instincts whose presence the patient may empnati- 
cally deny. Their homosexual character may point to auto-erotic 
trends or homosexual interests, While a few heterosexual responses in 
individuals feeling at ease during the test and ffee from repression 
must be regarded as normal. 

There are some cards which stimulate such responses more readily 
than others. Phallic symbols are most easily recognized in the upper 
central ‘spearhead’ of Card II and the elongated upper portion of 
Card VI. Female sex organs are often identified in the top part of 
Card IV and the lower central d of Card VII. An acquaintance with 
these details enables one to understand Gtiierwise inexplicably long 
hesitations on the part of the patient before responding to them. 
Sexual responses are frequently avoided, but the patient returns re- 
peatedly to these details and produces several indifferent or at best 
merely symbolical interpretations. He may find hisattentionattracted 
by them each time he turns the card, and finally remark on his in- 
ability to recognize in it any similarity to an actual object; or he 
may look upon it for a while in disgust and then reject the card as 
meaningless. In children and adolescents such behaviour is not rare, 
and may be the only indication of some sexual conflict, particularly 
when a heterosexual interest is suggested by the blot. Where sexua} 
responses abound, the content of the patient’s thoughts are obvious. 
But in the young a negative answer is frequently just as revealing as 
in the case of a boy of eleven who rejected the first three cards with 
symptoms of great emotional stress, refused to glance at another, and 
threatened to inform his mother that I was showing him pictures she 


would not allow him to look at.* 


REJECTION 
The rejection of any card on the grounds of inability to respond to 
the blot does not occur in the normally balanced adult. It may be 


іс. J. C. Earl rightly warns against rigidity in the interpretation of 
disguised sexual content. See his "Note on the Validity оҒСегігіп Rorschach 
Symbols’, Ror. Res. Exch., Vol. V, No. 2. Ap. 41, pP. 51-61, where special 
reference is made to sexual symbolism in unstable boys of the age of 
13-15. 
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due to a payerty of ideas as in the dullard and the lower gzadés of 
mental defeci, ¢r to a neurotic reaction, when unpleasant associa- 
tions are aroused which the patient can only escape by rejecting the 
whole card. It is often met with in the psychoses, where touch with 
reality has been lost or the power of concentration impaired, both 
in the functional and the organic reaction types. 

It is rare in healthy children abóve the age of four and Should 
never be accepted 45 ‘normal’ above the age of six, 

A rejection signifies an abnormal mental Process, which will reveal 
its nature in the analysis of the total record and the clinica] picture 
presented by the patient, : 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TURNING 

ing it to inspect various 

aspects of the blot, is characteristic for each pati 

be completely lacking in mental defectives and depr 

It is occasionally Very restricted in some neuroses, 
It may be excessive in fidgety individuals, i 

‘normals’, in hypomanics and other Psychotic conditi 


‘blot another way, repeating this process many tintes. 
Turning frequently betrays a trend to Opposition when the patient 


ceedings. Malingerers will often turn the blot many times before ` 
finally giving a guarded response, 


In itself the turning of the blot has no single specific meaning, but 
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he interpretation of the record consists of a marshalling of all 
the facts that have presented themselves in the course of the 
test into a uniform personality image. 

It is obvious that a greater insight into a personality is obtained 
when the record is comprehensive than when only ten-twenty re- 
sponses have been produced. Co-operation on the part of the patient 
is important because it encourages spontaneity and fuller description 
of the responses. A surly patient will often respond with a single word 
and refrain from mentioning movement or colour even when he has | 
been influenced bythem in his choice. It is in cases of this description 
that a subsequent inquiry with a view to receiving fuller information 
is most desirable. A record which shows one odd movement response 
at the one end of the scale and a single colour response at the other 
does not permit of an assessment of the basic personality or give a 
reliable picture of the patient's emotional or phantasy life. Such test 
results leave too much to conjecture and are useless for purposes of 
character analysis. But they are still of use in connection with any 
specific clinical picture for. diagnostic purposes. 

In the assessment onc tries to enucleate the basic personality, to 
discover the traits which have been added to it,and to predict be- 
haviour under given circumstances. Qualities which are rooted 
deeply, which are fundamental and universal, are claimed as basic. 
They give rise to certain configurations of the scores which are char- 
acteristic for particular age-and-sex groups. The significance of life 
is that it shapes and develops the personality which should be en- 
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riched by ewery new experience that it brings. Within the limits set 
by congenital factors the personality can therefore undergo consider- 
able changes in the course of а ейте, and it is difficult to define any 
particular aspect of the Rorschach record as basic and unchangeable. 

Apart from thegradual evolution of the personality there are also 

` minor changes of a less permanent nature due to temporary disturb- 
ances of the merital or emotional balance. But these are seldom 
sufficiently pronounced to affect the total picture. It must always be 
remembered that the test is more closely connected with the deeper 
strata of the personality than with the conscious content, and that 
such passing disturbances will not often find expression in the record 
unless unconscious elements are also upset by them. 

In view of the great number of factors entering into the assessment 
it is necessary to follow a de&nite plan, and to group them under 
convenient headings. The beginner will find it useful to prepare an 
assessment table on which the most important telationships between 
various scores are laid down, where he can Survey the essential facts 
before arranging them into a personality picture. It is also a good 
Practice to test the validity of some of the best-known formulae by 
completing them in each case irrespective of the clinica] picture under 
consideration. On the tabulation here Teproduced the various items 
are arranged in a way that seems to help the memory rather than the 
actual interpretation, Figures for ‘normal average’ have been inserted 
in brackets to spare the beginner the trouble of having to look them 

"up in a book when his memory fails him. The tebulation is headed 
by a graph, the ‘Personality Structure’, in which values correspond- 
ing with a theoretical ‘norm’ have been inserted to illustrate the main 
points. If ruled foolscap is being used a convenient way is to draw 
the base line on the eleventh line from the top, and to allocate five 
Scoring units to each Space. ‘F’ being usually the highest score, this 
arrangement will allow for fifty F’s being built up upon the base line, 
а number which is commonly not exceeded, 
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Approach: W = (20-30)%; D —(45-55)75; d=(10-20)%; 
dd+ddd+S=(0-9)%; W : D :d : (dd--ddd-- S). 
Succession: 
Total F=(30-50)%; F+ =(10-20)%; Е— =(0)% 
А-(20-30%; P=(25-30)%; О =(10)% 
M : Total C= d ; (M+FM+m) : (ЕС+СЕ+С); = 
М= $ (3:1); W :(M+FM+m+K)= : (2:1) 


W: 
(H--A) : (Hd+Ad)=: (2: 1); Last three cards =(30-40)% 


Intellectual Level. 
Number+quality of W 


» » м 
< ° » » о 
Number of F 
` » EE 
» а= 
Variety of Content and 4% 


Succession : 
Miale and Harrower- 


Signs of Colour or Shading Shock Erickson's Signs of Neurosis 
1 


Colour | Shading 
Reaction time delayed : Total R«25 
Responses lowered Н ЕС< 2 
Quality impaired : М< 2 
Content poor R : M<FM 
P failure : Rejection 
Order disturbed 5 Colour shock 
Rejection У Shading shock 
Exclamation B Total F over 50%: 
Comment on colour : TotalA over 50%: 


Colour shy $ 
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Piotrowski’s Signs of Organic Lesion Harrower-Erickson . = 
Total К<11 \ : Signs of Hysteria 
Totaltime increased : E F% low : 

Few P B . Dilatation 
F—increased : Several Anat. 
M<2 2 : Е- 
,Colournaming»] 00: At least 1C 
Perseveration : c CF-FC 
Impotence \ E %С>м 
Perplexity E ЕМ>М 


THE BASIC PERSONALITY AND THE GRAPH 
This term applies chiefly to the proportion of M responses to 


colour responses. Rorschach galled this. the ‘Erlebnis Balanz’, the 
balance of experience. ‘the Proportion is established 


condition. 

The graph enlarges this primary picture and allows of a rapid sur- 
"vey of the personality structure. The actual p?oporüons of the 
Spontaneous responses—movement, shading, and colour—to the 
centre column of pure reasoning expressed as form reveal at a glance 
the general attitude to life. Where F is below 50 per cent there is a, | 


good measure of spontaneity, the person allows life to enter into 
intimate contact with him and 


therefore not surprising to find F per cent between 50 and 100 co 
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mortly associated with neuroses and depressive states, in both of which 
conditions the normal and natural contact with life Йаз been im- 
paired. This withdrawal into a meckanically intellectual approach 
to life aims at avoiding upsetting emotions and unpleasant phantasies, 
but can only be successful up to a certain points There arise situa- 
tions in life where this protective barrier is broken down and the 
pent-up spontaneity bursts forth without control, as occurs in hysteri- 
cal rage or self-centred depression. 2 

In the graph all the important irregularities of the personality 
structure attract attention. In the diagram a tentative attempt has 
been made to construct an ‘ideal’ graph of ‘normal’ proportions. Its 
purpose is to show how the values rise from the two ends towards 
the reasonihg centre, that central control which should exercise its 
authority over phantasy and over emotion, yet leave them enough 
freedom to develop for the purpose of enriching the personality. It 
will be scen that, the least controlled responses of phantasy and 
emotion are at the ends, but there are gaps on either side between M 
and Fand between F and FC, which have to accommodate the shad- 
ing responses. The graph has therefore seldom the shape of a simple 
curve rising to a peak in F and falling again. Only the end sections, 
m —M, and FC —C, behave іп this orderly fashion, while the values 
for К, k, and FK, and for С, FC’, с, and Fe, should always remain ata 
lower level than M and than FC or be altogether absent. The best 
method is to examine the graph first for the relative size of the F 
column and then for the rise towards it in the movement and colour 
columns. Then the shading columns are scrutinized on both sides 
of F, and the significance of the less usual responses assessed. 


THE MENTAL ACTIVITY 


THE MENTAL APPROACH 


The mental approach is expressed in the proportion in which 


whole-blot responses apprar in relation to major and minor detail 


ones, A person is most favourably equipped for life if he has a keen 


eye for a problem as a whole, and enough coramon sense to recognize 
dition to this, he should be 


in it its main component factors. In ad 

sufficiently observant to take in outstanding smaller details and to 

pick out a few unusual aspects as well. Expressed in single figures 

this proportion should be in the neighbourhood of 3 :6 :2, the 

last figure comprising all 4, dd, ddd, and S responses. (The tabulation 
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Shows the wider range of proportions.) This normal average relation- 
Ship is represented by the formula 
W —D'—d —(dd--S). , : 
Where any of the components exceed the average or fall short of 
it, the letter is either underlined or put in brackets in the following 
“way according to the amount by which the figures deviate from the 


average: 
W: D: d: 

Less than 10%- (07) — Less than 30% — (()) Less than 5% =(d) 

10-20% = (W) 30-45% - (p) 
20-30% = W 45-55% = D 5-15% = d 
ИРЕ D 15-25% = d 
45-60% = И 65-80% - D 25-35% = d 
Over 60% = W Over 80% = p 35-45% -4 
Over 45% — E 
ай+8: | = 

Less than 10% 4. dd+s 

10-157; = 44+5 

қ 15-20% = аа+5 

20-25% = 0115 

Over 25% = dd+S 

= 


| Rorschach assumed that W responses pointed to a tendency to an 
 intérest in the abstract, This interpretation is essentially accurate, as 
long as the clinical picture of the case and the total relationships of 
the approach are taken into consideration. ‘The abstract’ refers not 
only to philosophical speculation but it also includes а 
conceptions and simple 5 
of the W responses is therefore ambivalent, and 
coincide with high as with low intelligence, 
Inan adult, the person absorbed in abstract 
Suspected of being impractical. The balance o 
shows that any significant increase in the W pe 
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problems is commonly 
f the average approach 
Tcentage must diminish 
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the D output. Very occasionally one finds a total absence of all small 
and unusual detail responses, and the W score has grown to 45 per 
cent while D is still within average limits at 55 per cent. But this 
‘normal’ value for D is fallacious. It is not the absolute figure that 
matters, but the proportion between the scores. Ifthe W perceniage 
has reached 45 it is in excess of the D score even if the latter is stilt 
55 per cent. That suggests that айу excessive pre-occupation with the 
abstract problems of life must diminish the tendeficy to use practical 
common sense. Empirically this seems to be the case. Personalities 
whose existence is guided by abstract ideas which are not founded on 
personal experience but which were mechanically adopted in child- 
hood and unquestioningly preserved, show an increase of W at the 
cost of D. Many of these people get into difficulties when life puts ~~ 
before them the alternative of using their common sense or following 
absurd precepts which have become a Карп. 

That mental defectives are prone to produce many W responses is 
not due so much to their leaning toward the abstract as to simplicity | 
of thought as in the case of the young child. P T? 

Neurotics as well as psychotics frequently show an Approach pic- 
ture characteristic of a certain phase of childhood and in those 
cases it is seldom difficult to find the childish outlook on life ex- 
pressed in behaviour and mentality. In particular does this apply 
to the so-called ‘fixations’ at some stage of childhood development. 

It is a good practice to examine the W —D proportion first and to 
draw а conclasionwith regard to the quality and quantity of abstract ` 
thinking and to common sense, and then to view these in relationship 
to the rest of the approach figures. 

The presence of many dd and ddd responses arouses the suspicion 
that the person is trying to find an escape from the real problems of 
life by courting petty interests. In ‘petty’ moralists, this picture 1s 
often associated with an increase of W at the cost of D, while in the 
‘petty’ delinquents the W's are diminished while D remains about 
average. These examples are merely illustrations of possible interpre- 
tations, and do not imply that a diagnosis of delinquency ога trend 
to moralize should be deduced from the Approach combinations. 

The Approach represents a mental attitude and should be treated 
as such on broad lines until the rest of the personality has been un- 
travelled. Once that has been achieved it should be reconsidered in 
the new light shed on the personality and utilized to complete the 


picture. 
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quired to convert experi- 


ence into an abstract concept, the discovery of the law of cause and 


rationalized. This type of mentality is express 
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the proportion between Wand M suggests how far individual thought 
enters into it. The W responses within normal limits, but the М” 
reduced indicates poverty of phantasy life, possibly due to an extra- 
tensive disposition. This type of person will not be capable of original 
mental creation of the kind required, for instance,for a career as an 
author. ЕЕ 

The proportion W : (M 4-ЕМ-т--К) compares the total mental 
output with the total products of non-emotioflal spontaneity. It 
should not exceed 2 : 1, but may be somewhat less. M should be 
about double the number of FM, while m and K are commonly 
absent in the average normal individual who does not lay claim to 
being ‘highly strung’ in some respects. Where the proportion rises to 
1 : 1, there is either an unbalance of W : M or the immature forms 
of movement and the inner anxiety response K are in excess of the 
normal adult record. It has been pointed out already that in children 
the FM’s are usually more numerous, so that a 1 : 1 balance is not 
uncommon. 

M should at least equal ЕМ--т; if this is not the case, then one 
must draw the conclusion that phantasy life has not altogether 
matured, and that primitive instincts and hostile inner forces have 
remained hidden from consciousness. Primitive instincts are always 
present but they should only find an outlet through conscious utiliza- 
tion, that is, they should be directed by deliberate thought. Where 
the phantasy life is inadequate to deal with them, either because itis 
too restricted or ‘because those instincts are excessive, valuable 
sources of energy are allowed to run wild. The aim of human evolu- 
tion, conscious sublimation and conscious utilization of instincts, 


has not been reached. 


a 


THE INTELLECTUAL LEVEL 


The Rorschach Method is primarily a qualitative instrument and 
therefore not readily-adaptable for quantitative assays. But it would 
be disappointing if one were not able to arrive at à reasonably accu- 
rate assessment of the intelligence level in the course of the analysis 
of the record. There are a number of adjustments fo be made for 
exceptional cases, and the formula in the tabulation of Relationships 
cannot be handled as a rigidly standardized scheme. Nevertheless, 
the I.Q. in records without gross abnormality can be worked out to 
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within + 5 per cent of the Stanford-Binet Test as applied by Terman 
and Merrill. 


NUMBER AND QUALITY OF W 


The number is found by giving the XXa half-value in the sum-total. 
it should be within the proportions laid down for the approach. 
The quality of the W responses is then examined: how many are 
poor—(rocks, trees, seaweed, clouds, squashed beetles, etc.) how 
many are popular (P), how many just average—bats, butterflies, 
skins, and the host of commonly encountered responses, and how 
many are ‘superior’ in quality of content and form. It is an analysis 
which requires a good deal of consideration, and the beginner will 
often feel at a loss what marks to give. It is a good plan'to consider 
every W as average which is-not ‘very good’ or ‘very poor’. The 
more specific the object identified and the closer its resemblance to 
the blot, the nearer one finds oneself to the “very geod’ mark. Objects 
without definite shape or with many possible shapes point towards 
the ‘poor’ mark. The W’s are thus Sorted into three groups, W—, W, 
and W+, and the balance drawn. A number can be given to the 


result, or merely the proportion recorded for the final summing up 
of the intelligence level. 


NUMBER AND QUALITY OF M 


M, representing capacity for normal motive phantasy, 
"portant factor in the general intelligence. The áVeragé п 
< М responses given by normal adults is 3-4, Before the ag 
M is rare, and from that age on it makes a gradual a 
being at first represented by expressive poses or linked 
details of the blot. Such forms of M can be used as an 
mental age, provided this fits the total picture of the рег 
in particular the total aspect of the intellectual level. I 
membered that these immature M responses are th 
stage from FM to M, and that a person driven by primitive instincts 
will show a preponderance of FM responses. The immature M forms 
are therefore merely аг indication of immaturity or regression of 
phantasy life, and not a purely intellectual factor. If all other factors 
point to a good.intelligence, such M forms point to immature inner 


1 Terman, L. M. and Merrill, M. A.: Measurir 


ng Intelligence: A Guide to 
the administration of the new revised Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelligence. 
London, 1937, , 
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E. The Assessment of the Personality 
See powers, without materially prejudicing intellectual capacities 
of the kind assessed as I.Q. by the usual methods. 
id [ошаш M resporises should be rated with half M value. Such 
is ose linked with minute detail, where the patient fails to discern 
A em in those major parts of the blot whose shape can be reason, 
€ А ана with a moving body, and merely projects his phantasy, 
es ut any effort of reason or discernment, intp ambiguous little 
nobs and spikes; immature M responses are also those expressing 
merely a pose, because phantasy is inadequate though discernment 
of form is satisfactory. 
КО human movement response should be vigorous or represent at 
fot Ж normalaction. It should furthermore be reasonably appropriate 
Б е part of the blot selected by the patient, in other words, the 
rm perception underlying it should Us:good as well. If those two 
points have been satisfied, the M response is ‘good’. Occasionally one 
finds an outstandingly good M, expressing originality, delicacy of 
Perception and conception, and vigour. Such a response сап be 
, Biven an additional half-value» 
It is very difficult to assess the 
cause the suggestion of movemen 
Shape. It is therefore useful to ask oneself in a doubtful case whether 
the M was inspired by the blot or merely projected into it by a re- 
dundant phantasy. One should hesitate to arrive at the latter conclu- 
sion when (Һе record shows no minute detail M's and no F— re- 
Sponses, for it requires considerable practice to see the blot through 
the eyes of the patient, and he should be given the benefit of the 


doubt in such cases. 

It is a curious fact that many patients will give 
sponse to either Card П or to Card Ш, but not to both. This is par- 
ticularly surprising when Card II elicited a fairly quick and spontane- 
ous WM, and the more suggestive Blot Ш subsequently fails to do so. 
It seems to suggest a temporary exhaustion of phantasy after the 
first outburst, but so far rio special clinical significance is attached 


to this phenomenon. 

A good intelligence in a healthy person shoüld produce three good 
M responses. Assuming the average number of responses for such a 
personality to be in the neighbourhood of fifty, these M's should 


amount to 6 per cent. 


form value of an M response, be- 
t allows for a greater freedom of 


a vigorous M re- 
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THE NUMBER OF F RESPONSES, F+ AND F— 


The quality of these respoiises being expressed in the symbols, 
need therefore not be further examined. What is significant is the 
total of F per cent‘and the relative proportions of average F, F-|- and 
`Ё—. An excess of form responses, viz. their total exceeding 50 per 
cent of all responses, points to a constriction. Such a reduction of 
spontaneity may affect the M output as well as other Tesponses 
which do not enter into the intellectual assessment. It is a warning 
sign that the poor score under the heading of M is due to an ab- 
normal mental process, most commonly a neurotic constriction, and 
therefore not due to a congenitally low intelligence. It points to a 
process which does not allow the inherent intelligence to be utilized 
fully. E 7. 

А гісШу developed, many-sided personality, should produce а 
good variety of spontaneous responses at the cost of pure form 
interpretations. The optimum for F lies in the neighbourhood of: 
40 per cent. Of these an adequate Proportion should be F- or out- 
standingly good form, and none F—. As has already been pointed 
out, the standard for F-|- assessment varies among the individual 
Rorschach workers, but as long as this individual standard is adhered 
to, the final result will be the same, since the whole intelligence esti- 
mate is arbitrary and relative. If one observer rates the qualifica- 

, tions for F+ so high that the person of average intelligence does not 
Score more than 5 per cent and a university gradüate perhaps 15-20 
per cent, his estimate of the I.Q. will be as accurate as that of another 
observer who finds 10-15 per cent F-+ in the average and 40-50 peri 
cent in the high intelligence groups. | 

Where F — appear at all, they should be more than off-set by the 
number of F+. But here it is important to examine the content of the 
F — responses, for certain abnormal tendencies like the hypochon- 
driacal trend to give anatomy responses, may swell the number of 

— out of all proportion to the real intelligence level, 

If a wide scope is given to the mediocre F there will be few Е EDS 


but even fewer F- in the record of a Person of average normal 
intelligence. 


i 


NUMBER AND QUALITY OF 'ORIGINAL' RESPONSES 


"Asin the case of F+ and F—, the estimate of what constitutes an 
original response remains largely arbitrary. The figures usually given 
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are 5-10 per cent of the total responses for a good average intelli- 
gence. The quality of the response takes into consideration its form, 
colour, or shading adequacies, or it» combination with movement. 
A good original response should at the same time score F+ or its 
equivalent. The content should be sensible, not merely bizarre. After 
paying attention to these points it is not difficult to divide ће O ra: 
sponses into + and —. The latter should not appear in the normal 
average intelligence group. 9 

The number of satisfactory O's should off-set the number of “popu- 
lar’ responses. The latter would point to a stereotyped trend of 
mental life if the person could not rise equally well above the obvious 
and produce the uncommon. In an intelligent person the Originals 
should at léast equal the Populars. 


? 


THE VARIETY OF THE CONTEN | 
Theoretically there is no limit to the variety of responses to which 


‚ the blots can give rise. It is equally obvious that the variety will be 


* reason the person cf higher education 


the greater the richer the store of the memorial pictures in the 
patient's mind, and that thesé riches express an intelligence factor. 
The simple personality of lower average intelligence is only able to 
draw from a very limited store of inner experience and will tend to 
stay in the mental groove into which the first association to the ink 
blot has led: him. Adaptability is a highly significant part of intelli- 
gence and the blots offer the widest scope for this quality. For this 
will show a vast diversity of sub-- 

jects from widely scattered realms of knowledge, while the labourer's 
scope is soon exhausted. Most important of the content group 
are the Animal responses, the easiest and therefore the one type of 
interpretation to which the simple mind will constantly return for 
inspiration. Once Jaunched on that track that kind of mentality tends 
to stay on the same course, and the Animal response will rise to 50 
per cent and more. This percentage is calculated from the sum total 
sof A's апа 44%. An intelligent person may show about 20-25 per 
cent. À figure above 50 per cent points to mental defect or an in- 
ability to make full use of the inherent intelligence, as in the case of 
some neurotics who have lost part of their mental adaptability and 
power of concentration and are therefore forced to take the line of 


least resistance. 
The lower normal intelligence levels produce mostly responses 
in the Animal, Human, and Object group, with a likely ex- 
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cursion into the realm of geography (‘it’s like a map’). A highly 
developed intelligence will tend to cover nearly every realm of 
interest. E Е 

A qualitative factor does not enter into this part of the estimate. 


Itis the variety which matters here, not the abnormality or otherwise 
^f certain responses. y 


Q 


THE SUCCESSION 


The order of succession in which whole blot responses, major 
detail and minor detail ones follow each other reveals the method 
and orderliness with which the mind sets to work on a task. It is 
clear that one cannot and must not expect a rigid scheme which does 
not allow for exceptions. But there should be a predominant scheme 
by which the patient proceeds to interpret each blot. Normally one 
could assume the tendency to look at the blot as a whole first, and 
then to examine its major and finally minor components. But it must 
be remembered that the róle of the blot is not entirely passive. It may 


upset a preconceived scheme of selection at any moment by giving a 
powerful stimulation to a 


the consciousness of the beholder a pattern which was not deliber- 


ately looked for. Thus after some W responses followed by D's and 
d's a spontaneous response may be given once more to the whole, 
and, next to a minor detail, or a new aspect of a major one, may 
suddenly catch the eye. These are Spontaneous irregularities nor- 
«mally imposed even on the most methodical Succsssion: The succes- 
sion is recognized by its predominant trend, which should clearly 
stand forth among the order of responses to each blot. Most regular 
should be the initial W response. But occasionally a reversal of the 
process is met with and the W responses found at the erid of each 
Tesponse series as the expression of final synthesis of integral parts 
scrutinized first as building blocks which are then assembled to a 
whole. Such a procedure is not uncommonly adopted by children of 
four-six years of age, who will call one part of the blot ‘a hang’, 
other part ‘a foot’, then discover ‘a head’ and then “а body’, 
finally call the sum of these pieces ‘a man’ or ‘а woman’. Occasio 
there is so much surprise or excitement е: 
statement that one cannot doubt th 
been at work, It is, however, obviou: 
conscious identification from the st. 
are instinctively looked for till the 


an- 
and 
nally 
Xpressed with that final 
€ process of synthesis that has 
5 that the child has made an un- 
art, and that the various pieces 
Suppressed idea can be released, 


process of associations and obtrudingupon | 
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If the total figure accounts for all or the best part of the blot one 


should score only the final W. 

үй 5 А definite method сап be identified in the succession of responses 
: cards only, it is called ‘loose’; if it is found in 5-7 cards it is 
od ; ifin 8-9 cards, ‘methodical’. Adherence to a W —D —d—dd 
водеща for all ten cards borders upon the obsessional and is called 
tigid’. Where a scheme can no longer be identified the succession is 


called ‘confused’.* E 
An orderly succession is the most common, and agrees with an 


orderly marshalling of mental faculties. A methodical succession is 
dequate control 


of a higher order, while a loose one suggests an ina 
Over the mental powers. 
It is possible to work out a scheme in which t 
gence factors are represented as numerical yalües for an estimate of 
the I.Q. But this tends to give the assessment a rigid character which 
it neither deserves nor needs. To sum UP the individual results in the 
form of a ‘school report’ is quite satisfactory and the margin of error 
no greater. A simple method consists of giving each factor one of 
three marks, ‘poor’, ‘fair’, or ‘good’, and to weigh their sum up at the 
end. Outstanding scores can be given additional value by some qualifi- 
cation like ‘excellent’. It is surprising how accurately one is able to 
рота the results of a subsequent Terman-Merrill after alittle prac- 
ice. 
ord shows such ab- 


is inclined to fail when the rec 
neuroses. Here one 


hese various intelli- 


may find a high F and A percentag 
and a number of F— So thatthe pi 
defective or the young child. In these cases the a 
a different basis for the estimate, and the correct im 
intellectual level is gained БУ accepting the most favourable feature 
of the intelligence tabulation 25 an index of its level. 

For instance, assuming that the quality of the W responses totalsa 
‘poor’: if it is found that t o K responses or crude С, ог to 


his is due t 
a pathological content like anatomical descriptions based оп obses- 


1 Klopfer (Rorschach Technique, 1946, P- 190) suggests the following 


scheme: 
No. of systematic cards: 0-2 = confused 


3-6 = loose 
7-9 - orderly 
10 — rigid 
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sional concern with the subject rather than on the form of the Slot, 
it is clear that the clinical picture is responsible for the failure, and 
not a congenital lack of intelligence. The neurotic constriction which 
leads so often to M failure will in most records of average size leave 
its marks in several places—chiaroscuro responses, 7m, C, г 
&olour shock—and thus put the observer on his guard. 

For the record of mental defectives such ‘excuses’ are rare and do 
not tend to improve the total impression. 

It need hardly be mentioned that a ten-response record does not 
lend itself to an accurate estimate of the intelligence, nor one where 
most of the items required for that estimation are missing or useless 
owing to their pathological character. The estimate Фу the most 
favourable feature’ on the list has only very approximate value, and 
usually falls short of 1is;mark rather than giving an Т.О. which is too 
high. Estimation of the intellectual level is, however, a practice that 


should never be omitted in the interpretation of the record. Where it 
fails owing to abnormalities in the 


responses or their absence this 
failure must be harmonized with the total personality. The aim of the 
test is insight into the personality, 


and this purpose is furthered by 
this analysis even if it does not allow of an estimate of the TQ: 


ejection, 


THE EMOTIONAL LIFE 


The emotional life is expressed by the colour res 
'aim of this part of the investi gation is to discove 
affects the patient's emotions, and, sec 
emotions inside himself, 


ponses, and the 
т how the outer world 
ondly, how he deals with the 


TIES WITH THE OUTER REALITY 
Colour Affinity 


к 
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emotional predisposition. Thus it may happen that someone who has 
chosen predominantly blues and greens for his responses will after- 
wards loudly extol the beauty of the reds and yellows indicating a 
person who is trying to overcome a native shyness and reticence by 
a bold show of gaiety and false exuberance. 5 à 
This colour affinity is only of significance when it is unequivocally 
given expression in the response series. It does not matter whether 
the response has been made to the form or the colour of the blot, but 
there must be a clear preponderance of one colour scheme over the 
other in a ratio of at least 2 : 1, and the responses to the last three 
cards should not be less than twelve. Where these conditions have 
been satisfied, the expression of affinity deserves notice, and this is 
all the more useful if the last three cards have totalled 40 per cent or 
more of the responses. For if one is dealing With a personality sus- 
ceptible to environmental influences every additional pieceofinforma- 
tion in this connegtion is welcome. Less easy is it to decide whether a 
redominance of responses to one colour is due to an affinity to it or 
to a dislike for its contrast colour. The decision may be further 
complicated by a contradictofy ‘conscious’ preference for colour. It 
is therefore best to make a note of these points and to delay their 
interpretation till the remainder of the emotional life has been 
analysed, when their true significance should become plain. Specula- 
tions about emotional affinity or aversion to certain colours are still 
rather vague and must therefore be subordinated to the interpretation 


of the specific colour responses. 


The Proportion of FC : СЕ:С 

The significance of these separate factors has been explained, and 
it is therefore not difficult to replace the symbols by their actual 
values and to draw the logical conclusion. 

FC is a most desirable quality to possess. It is the perfectly con- 
trolled emotional link with outer reality, and reflects not only on the 
mental outlook but also on behaviour. There should be 3-4 FC 
responses, or about 10 per cent. They should always be more numer- 
ous than the sum of СЕ--С, and the aspect is the more favourable 
the greater the difference in the proportion. ) 

The presence of colour responses suggests physical rather than 
mental activity, and ranges from simple manual dexterity to hysteri- 
cal outbursts and maniacal hyperactivity. These tendencies are re- 
flected in the proportion of FC d үт : C, for it is obvious that à 
" . 1 
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personality in whom crude, uncontrolled emotional response3 to 
outer reality predominate will be more active than useful. The FC 
person, on the other hand, feels emotionally stimulated to activity 
but co-ordinates this impulse through the control of reason and 
dirécts it into suitable and profitable channels. The result is social 
adaptation, the desire to fit into human society as a useful member 
and to share in its activities, burdéns and pleasures. Fondness of 
sports, frequently expressed in team-work, and skilful use of the 
limbs commonly go with this type of personality. 

How far this aim will be attainable depends on the other qualities of 
the character, on intelligence, instincts, and maturity. On its own, 
FC represents no more than a tendency, a part of the integral whole, 


and therefore dependent on the other factors. 9 


Where the number 6f УС is equalled by the number of CF--C the 


person is making a valiant attempt at adaptation, but is liable to be 
thrown out of balance or diverted from the aim set by events which 
arouse emotional reactions. Thus this picture may very well apply, 


e.g. to the golfer who is put off his stroke by an irritating remark or 
an awkward lie. d 


The Last Three Cards Per Cent 


The significance of this factor has been explained, and it remains 
only to fit it into the personality picture at this stage. (See p. 82). 


.TIES WITH THE INNER LIFE 


It has been said above that the most favourable FC : 
portion is still no more than a tendency u 
ized mental capacity to respond to it. E; 
sult in a phantasy process by which thei 
comes conscious in order to allow reas 
tional life will become a mere outer rea 
phantasy or reason is defective, Just 


c 
CF : C pro- 
nless there is a well-organ- 
motional impulses must re- 
т nature, and significance be- 
on to take control. The emo- 
ction if either the capacity for 
as the inner instinctive drives 
ntasy, so must the emotional 
by the same process. 


tal powers are exactly as 


ties. The person evenly 
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balanced in introversive and extratensive tendencies does not there- 
fore fit too well into modern life. It is easier to follow a predominant 
inclination andenjoy the lesser one as a sideline or hobby. 
Emotional reactions to outer reality may fail to be absorbed by 
phantasy or to give rise to mental activity of a mature kind, because 
that person has not learnt to think for himself. In other words, the 
M responses are totally inadeqüate for the task of dealing with the 
emotional impulses expressed by the colour responses. It must be 
borne in mind that 1 M response equals 2 FC or 1 CF, and that the 
FC response is in itself already under control and for this reason less 
of a potential danger to the person than the CF and C scores. An 
excess of FC over M need therefore not give rise to alarm, other 
factors being equal. But where CF, and possibly Cas well, are present, 
it is important to find a mature phantasy lif«capable of dealing with 
these emotional impulses ‘before they lead to impulsive action. 
Frequently the, M responses in patients are abnormally low, while 
some FM are present, possibly in greater numbers than the M's. In 
such cases it is clear that strong emotional reactions will not be ab- 
sorbed by the M factor, but will stir up the EM impulses, of which it 
has been said that they are primitive and infantile. The conclusion to 
be drawn is that such a person will behave irrationally and in an 
immature way when excited or otherwise emotionally stirred. The 


aspect is worse still if there is an inadequacy of M in the presence of 
m responses on one side and considerable pure C on the other. 
al reaction is activating the cruder 


In this case*the crude emotion: Я 
primary instincts, and the behaviour to be expected under emotional 


stress must be in the nature of the uncontrolled passion devoid of 
mental guidance, as one finds when a patient is ‘behaving like a wild 


animal’. ; “е 
It is very instructive to compare the relative value and significance 


of the components of the introversive with those of the extratensive 


Тж МАЕМ 4m : FC+CF+C 
jous emotional possibilities can be 


readily visualized. Furthermore, the position of M in relation to W 
and the intellectual level now links the emotional side with ks rest 
of the personality, and it becomes an integral whole in which the 


main factors have known values. 


The mental reactions to the var 
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“ VOCATIONAL ADVICE 

These relatioriships are of particular value When it is inténded to 
give advice on education and the choice of work for which the patient 
is best suited. The main decisions that have to be made conceín the 
problems of whether he is better fitted for brainwork or for manual 
occupation, and whether on the creative or the imitative side in 
either of these. Having assessed the Т.О. and the educational level, 
the proportion, quality, and character of the M responses in relation 
to the JV score will allow a pretty accurate insight into the mental 
activity and the creative urges expressed in the phantasy life. The 
direction and trends of the introversive tendencies give many useful 
hints. Pure mental «ation finds expression in literary work, in 
scientific research and philosophy. Where there is а Strong indica- 
tion of manual dexterity in the FC factor, creative effort can take the 


form of art, of craftsmanship, engineering or similar constructive 
enterprises. 


The extratensive personality of high 
lar creative ability or urge will do bett 
medicine or the vocation of theology. If there is a richly gifted type 
with creative urge, art of a suitable kind offers a good outlet. Music 
appeals to the person with a strong emotional life and indifferent 
creative urge. One should be able to decide whether the person is a 
‘learner’ and ‘imitator’ or a ‘constructor and creator’. Ip this respect 
itis also helpful to examine the Tesponse series for special indications: 
is his approach synthetic or analytical? Does he remain on the out- 
line of the blot, or does he penetrate into its interior? 

All these points will hel 
of work for which the patient is best fitted: Fre 
latent talents and tendencies whose development had be 


intelligence without particu- 
er in a profession like law or 


ELABORATION OF THE PERSONALITY 
PICTURE 


A solid framework of the personality has now been constructed 
and into it one can proceed to fit the more subordinate 


responses 
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whith appear on the emotional side, the ЕС, СЕ ала С, and the 


Ес, cF and c scores. 


The former responses may appea merely as an, enlargement of 


the emotional scale in a richly en 


duced a favourable assortment of colour responses. Their yalue in 
such a case is probably similar to that of the FC. 2 


dowed personality which has pro- 


Where the C' responses are more numerous than the ordinary 


colour responses or replace them 


altogether, one speaks of a ‘burnt | 


child reaction’, as it has been found that they are most commonly 
associated with infantile frustration of the emotional life. They ex- 


press а guarded attitude towar 


ds emotional stirrings, a primary 


pessimism and distrust of these feelings. Such people-are quite cap- \ 


able of unfo 


at least, these pseudo-colour тезро 


Iding under the influence of love and care. Theoretically 


nses cold be replaced by their 


colour equivalents, the FC’ by FC, the C'F by CF, and the C’ by C. 
Material is still lacking to show whether such a change actually ever 


does take place in 


less spontaneous than their C e 


real life. The variations of C’ interpretations are 


quivalents, and even the cruder 


forms do not seem to be linked with gross emotional instability. 


The varieties of texture respon 
removed from the colour scale, 
judged in relation 
with the emotional life leads to à 
worth considering. In small quan 
answers аге а favourable sign 0 


numerous, they suggest sensuality. 


how these two different interpreta 
Where the test reveals а socially il 


gence and inclination to crude emotiona 
even in one Fc see thi 


one can hardly 
Actual experience with clinical ma 
man of the labouring class who ca 
site sex will frequently pre 
other hand, one meets сазе 
types have been given, yet t 
fastidious tastes. Here the record 
sonality with а good intelligence 
tion who has his sensual disposi! 
pulses wellin һа: 
able in the interpre 


sent such a picture in the rec 
s where a good many с 
he clinical picture prese 


and an equally goQ 

tions as well as 

nd. There is therefore a good deal o 

tation of these texture scores, 
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ses, Fc and cF, and c are still further 
but they can be linked with it and 
to it. The significance of sensuality in connection 


number of speculations which are 
tity and mainly form-linked these 
f finer social perceptions. But if 
It is therefore well to examine 
tions fit into the total personality. 
l-adapted individual of low intelli- 
1, as wellas instinctive drives, 
e expression of finer feelings. 
terial amply justifies this view. The 


nnot resist the appeal of the oppo- 
ord. On the . 


responses of all 
nts a person of 
will show a richly developed per- 
d social adapta- 
his emotional im- 
f freedom allqw- 
a scope for the ex- 
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7 
perience and ingenuity of the interpreter which makes the test ‘the 
delicate instrument that it is. 


е 
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OTHER FACTORS FOR INTEGRATION 
.. INTO THE PERSONALITY PICTURE” 


Before proceedingto the investigation of therecord for pathological 


features it is advisdole to integrate some general observations into 
the picture so far obtained. 


THE TURNING OF THE CARDS 


The way in which the patient turns the i 
y | cards for ion i 
characteristic for each type and should not be ы V docs 
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nottequire any degree of accu: 
done easily from a few marks 
significant and must fit, 


racy to arrive at an opinion and can be 
indicating the trend. But this trend is 


into the persorulity picture. It reflects interest, 


perplexity, distaste, impotence, furtiveness, dullness, aimless oppor- 


tunism, or any 
ticular behaviour. It is most 
son to look at the blot only 
Should this happen, the susp 


fully understood. Mental defectives a 


THE GENERAL ATTITU 


What has been s 
attitude of the patient. Co 


great help, and where a recor 


poor it is important to find wh 


be blamed for this: Responses ofs 


unwilling lips, and a hostile 
monosyllabic ans 
indicate a percepti 


Under the heading of general at 
synthetic forms of approach. Опе 


really understands the nature о 
right up to Card X. 


*cleverly hidden pictures’ 
Expressions of pleasure or о 
ment, of interest ог of tirednes 


one to assess it in its proper 


ABNORMAL 
A 


Having obtained a primary 
proceed to look for abnorma 
basic personality till a sol 


picture’ one understa: 


than is described in medical tẹxt-9 
whether they are 81 


irrespective of 


absorbed or sublimated in the 
danger points me 


over the various 
anything of significance. 


id clinical picture is 
nds a more comp 


other attitude one likes to identify-with any one par- 
exceptional for a healthy intelligent pez- 


in the position it was handed over. 


icion arises that instructions were not 


re usually loath to turn the cards. 


DE TOWARDS THE TEST 


aid about the turning applies also to the general 
-operation and intezest in the task are a 


d is qualitatively and quantitatively 
ether the patient's general attitude can 
pontaneity do not easily come from 
attitude will find expression in those 


wers that lack the simplest elaboration that would 
on of movement or of colour. 


titude fall also the analytic and (һе. 
wants to know whether the patient 
f the task or whether he is looking for 


f disgust, of eagerness ОГ of disappoint- 
s lend colour to the test result and help 


light. 


„FEATURES OF THE RECORD 
ND THEIR ASSESSMENT 


outline of the personality, one can now 
lities and to harmonize them with the 
obtained. By ‘clinical 
rehensive yiew of the person 
It embraces all abnormalities 
ving rise to complaints or are being 

good plan to go 


daily existence. Itisa 
thodically in order not to miss 
^" 


t-books. 
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THE PERSONALITY STRUCTURE 


Here the most important factor which has not yet entered.into the 
final assessment is the presence of К or k. The former indicates, as 
previously explained, ‘inner anxiety’ and its significance is worst 
where it is isolated and strong. The aspect is more favourable if it is 


accompanied by ЕК and perhaps К as well, because this suggests that 


the patient is endeavouring to rationalize his anxiety and bring it 
under control. 


Frequently a glance at the graph will show the likely cause of this 


THE CONTENT 
Certain responses must be re 
ha 


terest. Among the fo: 
like blood, or with Cm like fi 


ar abnormality. 


ogical, where the interpretation of the blot 
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by the chiaroscuro which prevents a logical interpretation cf the 
shapes seen. The response has not the vagueness of a K interpreta- 
tion; it suggests a trend.to *emptycformality', and is a response 
failure which may fit into a variety of personalities: - 


ТНЕ“СНАКАСТЕК OF THE RESPONSE à е 


The occurrence of confabulatory responses, or of morbid or schi- 
zoid ones, their frequency and quality are next fitted into the Ror- 
schach personality. Is confabulation associated with a sound intelli- 
gence and mature phantasy life or is it an escape from reality into a 
world of wishful thinking? Are the morbid responses connected with 
depression or anxiety, do they fit into a sadistic or masochistic pic- 
ture? Are їНеге any suspicions of homicidal or suicidal trends or are 
they the aftermath of some psychic trauma such as battle experience? 
How do schizoid responses tally with what has so far been discovered 
about the patient? Are they the product of an over-fertile imagina- 
tion in an intelligent person of extensive reading or have they resulted 
from a split in the personality which no longer permits an accurate 
distinction between fact and fantasy? How bizarre and unnatural are 
the pictures visualized? Do they tally with the patient's previous or 
habitual content of phantasy or are they of recent origin? Are they 
associated with gross variations in the quality of the other responses, 
F+ being followed by a F —, or other signs of mental inadequacy or 
lability? When an uneducated labourer produces a number of pre- 
historic animals while inclined to score F— a schizophrenic tendency 
is very likely, while a student of palaeontology ought not to produce 
Е — to any significant extent. MH 

Responses in question form are an indication of uncertainty ; it is 
the appeal for aid by asking to have an opinion supported or con- 


firmed. 


REMARKS, EXCLAMATIONS AND REJECTIONS 
Remarks should be examined individually and analysed as to their 
relevance. Their content may be suggestive or insignificant. They are 
most important where they reveal emotional reactions to colour or to 
darkness and can give usefuFhints about the reasons for subsequent 
responses and their correct interpretation. з ) 
Exclamations are assessed іп а corresponding manner. Being of a 
more spontaneous character their significance is rather greater than 
that of the ordinary remark. 


H 
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Re,ections are always pathological. They are surprisingly often 
met with in the acute anxiety neuroses where the clinical picture 
frequently masks an incompeteace of mental faculties. They. are met 

"with in such psychotic conditions where a mental failure is to be 
expected. A rejection therefore is of primary significance and affects 
the total personality picture adversely. 


THE PROPORTION (А-ЕН) : (4d+ Hd) 


Where this is equal or where the sum of details is greater than that 
of the whole figures one infers an inner uncertainty. A good deal of 
self-confidence is required to make out a total figure in a blot which 
only suggests a few parts of it. Those lacking confidence in their own 
judgment will prefer to stick to the detail of a figure—human or 
animal—which to theit eye seems unequivocal. They are afraid of 
incurring criticism by venturing further afield, are not quite certain 
whether they are ‘piecing the things together in the right way’, and 
desist from trying to identify a whole figure when they find some 
parts missing. 

The significance of this formula is similar to 
response, but the two do not very frequently a 
same record. In the latter case it is an appeal t 
support, in the former it is an inner denial 
patient tries to keep hidden. - 


that of the question 
Ppear together in the 
© the outer world for 
of strength which the 


SPECIAL FORMULAE FOR DIAGNOSTIC PURPOSES 
In the course of experience with the 
features with particular clinical pi 
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necessity mean that the complex in question is non-existent. A great 
many gross hysterics fail to give the ‘signs of hysteria’, and some of 
the most typical neurotics do not give enough ‘signs of neurosis’ for 
a positive diagnosis by the formula alone. , Б” e 
< a 
SIGNS OF SHOCK! д e 

In his original work Rorschach believed that the neurotic would 
betray his emotional reaction to colour by a perceptible hesitation 
leading to a lengthening of the response time. This does doubtless 
occur in some cases, but in others there is either no difference or the 
balance is in favour of an even faster reaction time for the ‘coloured 
cards. This, ‘colour shock’ is therefore not a reliable sign. ‘Shading 
shock’ has been claimed as a sign of neurosi^:on the same ground; 
undoubtedly there are patients who dislike the sombre grounds of 
darkness and hesitate to respond. But this reaction is by no means 
characteristic of the neuroses only. 

Finally the various ways in which colour shock can find expression \ 
were tabulated, and the following observations selected as significant : \ 


Delay in the Reaction Time 

This should be particularly noticeable when Cards П and VIII 
respectively are handed to the patient. The time taken for the first 
response should significantly exceed the average time for the first 
responses to the monochrome blots. Sometimes the average reaction 
time to all the coloured cards is longer than that to the grey ones. 


Number of Responses lowered for the Coloured Cards 
This is again specially significant in relation to Cards П and УШ. 


The Quality of the Responses is Lowered 
F—appears in the coloured cards either independently or in combi- 
nation with С, or there is a failure of M when elsewhere movement 


responses are freely given. 


The Content is Poorer А 
The А percentage for the coloured cards has risen, or there are too 


many stereotyped interpretations. 


An 


1 Brosin, H. W. and Fromm, E. O. : ‘Rorschach and Colour Blindness. 
Ror. Res. Exch., Vol. IV, April 1940, pp. 39-70. 
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Failure to Produce ‘Popular’ Responses to the Coloured Cards 
In particular js such a reaction suggested when the human-like 
"figures in Card: ПЁ escape detection or the ‘animal’ (lateral red) in 
Card VIII has not been spotted. 


The Order is Disturbed 

This very seldom happens as a result of ‘colour shock’, Theoreti- 
cally, the order W —D —d is supposed to be abandoned under the 
influence of this ‘shock’, but where the succession is clearly marked 
it is the scattering of the total pattern rather than the colour that 
induces the patient to change his methods. Many neurotics give a 
W to Card П as the first response, but can’t think of a satisfactory 
whole-blot interpretation to Ш and X any more than many healthy 
people can. 


^ 


Rejections 


These are always significant, and are so common in neurotics that 
it is of little importance whether they occur in respect to coloured 
blots or monochromes. Rejections of Cards II and VIII are far less 
frequent than of Cards IV and VII. 


Exclamations 


These very often betray an emotional reaction to colour. They are 
a subordinated part of colour shock and neitHer regular in their 
appearance, nor exclusively due to mental tension. 


Comment on Colour 


The patient gains time by making a few remerks about the colour 
before responding, or else gives expression to his views on the colours 
later on in his series of responses to the coloured card. It is more 
often а sign of sensitivity to colour schemes than of a definite ‘shock’, 
but such personalities are frequently found among the neurotics. 


Colour Shyness 


There are responses to the black parts of Blots П and III, but the 
red has been lef? severely alone. This applies especially to Card II. In 
view of the frequency with which the neurotic identifies those red 
patches with *blood' this is not surprising. Another form of colour 
shyness is the avoidance of aggressive and bright colours, specially 
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the reds and^yellows, and a preference for interpretations ofigreen 
and blue blots. ^ 

When, any of these factors have Been traced in the record it is 
essential that one has convincing evidence that théy are due to the» 
influence of colour and not to the general pattern. One or two un- 
equivocal signs are of greater value than 7-8 dubious ones. Cardell 
is probably of greater significance than the subsequent coloured ones, 
and should therefore receive particular attention.cFor diagnostic pur- 
poses, however, the whole problem of ‘colour shock’ plays a sub- 
ordinated role. ‘Shading shock’ is assessed on similar lines, but as it 
does not occur without more important abnormalities in the record 
it is of even less importance and need not trouble the beginner. 


SIGNS OF NEUROSIS 

The experience with acute war neuroses suggests an enlargement 
of the list of factors in order to bring it up to date. This addition will 
be pointed out, otherwise the scheme is that suggested by Miale and 


Harrower-Erickson.* 


Total Responses less than Twenty-five 
The intelligent adult neurotic will, however, frequently exceed a 


hundred. 


Rejection 
This must,be accepted ео ipso as a pathological reaction. 


Colour Shock 
Any positive indication of this type can now be ranged here among 


the neurotic traits of the record. 


Alternately, Shading* Shock 
This is, however, such an uncertain quantity that it is suggested it 
be replaced by the incidence of a K response, since this expresses 


‘inner anxiety’. 


o 


AFC Responses 
Less than two. 


M Responses 
Less than two. 
1F, R. Miale, B.S., and M. R. Harrower-Erickson, PH.D. : ‘Personality 


Structure in the Psychoneuroses.’ Ror. Res. Exch., April 1940, рр. 71-4. 
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FM отат 
More numerous than M responses. 


Exceeding 50 pér cent. 
A 
Exceeding 50 pef cent. 


Suggestive Content of Responses 


Anatomy, blood, fire, and allied responses unless occupationally 
justified. (This, like K previously mentioned, is an addition to the 
scheme.) It is very rare to find all these signs present in a record, and 
seven out of ten constitute a positive result. More often only five or 
six of the factors will be elicited in cases which are clinically un- 
doubtedly neuroses. Acute cases conform more «readily with the 
scheme than the chronics, and the degree of severity seems to produce 
a similar tendency. 

The scheme is likely to fail where the responses are very numerous, 
because there are seldom any rejections in these cases, and M re- 
sponses though percentually low occur more often than twice. The 
A percentage also cannot be relied upon, for it is usually between 
40 and 50 per cent and the signs of colour shock are found to be am- 
biguous. In such instances the answer must come from the other 
factors, viz. FC less than two, FM more numerous than M, Fexceed- 
ing 50 per cent, and some abnormality of content or else a K response. 


If these four signs are present the odds are heavily in favour of a 
neurosis. 


HARROWER-ERICKSON'S SIGNS OF HYSTERIA 


For a thorough understanding of this formula the reader is recom- 
mended to study Harrower-Erickson's and Hertz's publications on 
hysteria. (See Rapaport, D: Diagnostic Psychol. Testing, Vol. II, 
pp. 85-394; The Year Book Publishers Inc., Chicago, 1946.) It is 
specially valuable for children and adolescents, but signs are often 
absent in cases of gross motor or sensory hysteria, 

While the anxiety neurotic tends to restrict his spontaneity by an 
outward show of control of emotion and thus produces a constricted 
picture with a high F percentage and relatively few other responses, 
the hysteric abandons himself to his impulses. F percentage is low— 
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usifally below 40 per cent—and the graph shows a dilated picture in 
which a wide range of different spontaneous responses is displayed. 

Typical,of the hysteric is his lack ofecontrol over his emotional re- 
actions and his inability to make the necessary, secial adaptation,» 
CF is therefore represented in greater numbers than FC, and 1-2 C 
are usually found as well. The sum of the colour responses exceeds 

the number of M's, and the latter are fewer than the FM responses. 

Inanimate movement, m, is also commonly present. There are usually 

several Anatomy responses of poor form perception. About 50 per 

cent of hysterics conform with this picture; it frequently fails to 

appear in cases of conversion hysteria, where the clinical diagnosis is 

unequivocal, while the hysterical predisposition and temperament 

commonly’reveal it. Here, again, the Rorschach record reflects the 

personality with its potentialities and changes, rather than a particu- 

lar clinical manifestation. 


PIOTROWSKT'S SIGNS OF ORGANIC LESION 


These are of considerable value because they express some essen- 
tial features of the condition at an early stage, often before the 
clinical picture has become clear. The record is usually small, and the 
responses seldom exceed fifteen in number. The total time taken is 
abnormally long, and 20-30 minutes are often needed to obtain those 
few responses. This is largely due to an attitude of impotence and of 
perplexity ; impotence, because the patient realizes the poverty of 
his responsé but із incapable of improving or of withdrawing it, and 
perplexity, because he realizes his difficulties and inadequacies, 
doubts his own judgment, and turns to the examiner for reassurance. 
Question form of response is common. There is frequently persevera- 
tion of ideas, the patient repeating a previous response automatically 
although it does not fit the blot or repetition of the same idea with 
or without variations. Е — scores reach a relatively high percentage, 
Human movement is always below two in number, and colour 
naming should occur at least once, while Popular responses are 
usually abnormally low, being replaced by Originals of poor quality. 
Five to six of these signs are usually present together.! 

Piotrowski points out that organic cases are unable to synthesize 
many details into one good interpretation ; they are poor in distin- 
guishing essential parts from those of secondary importance. They 


2 


1 Piotrowski, Z. A.: ‘Organic Lesions.’ Ror. Res. Exch., Vol. I, No, 2, ` 


Noy. 1936, pp. 23-39. 
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beliewe that the blots represent definite objects which they must 
recognize. Their associations are poor and uniform; phraseologies 
are frequently repeated. Approach and succession are usually nor- 

етді, co-operatión.is mostly good and the patient is interested in his 
achievement. There is a diminution of the introversive part of the 
personality with increase of extratensive elements: the patient tends 
to become a self-centred extravert. 

All these formulae express the dominant tendencies of each clinical 
group. It is the atypical case that will fail to conform, a circumstance 
particularly well illustrated by the organic lesions of the central nerv- 
ous system with their variety of syndromes. The various factors are 
the ones most frequently found in the records given in these patho- 
logical conditions. It cannot be stressed too often that there is no 
single type of response that is in itself of diagnostic significance, but 
that it is always the combination of many factors. Only when this 
is constantly kept in mind can these groups of sdiagnostic signs 
render reliable assistance, and the danger of turning first to them for 
guidance is to be avoided. 


е 


THE ANALYSIS ОЕ THE CONTENT 


It is less misleading to attempt an analysis of the response series 
after a personality configuration has been elaborated, than to start 
with it. Analysis of the answers the patient has given td the blots is 
so largely based on intuition and conjecture, so open to misinterpre- 
tation, that it should be guided by the more solid and reliable data 
obtained from the score sheet. Frequently by the time one has 
settled down to the record one has forgotten the patient's humour, 
the inflection of his voice or some extraneous circumstance which 
influenced a notable response. АП this becomes less important when 
there is already a personality picture to guide the content analysis 
and into which to fit the result. J 

It would lead too far if an attempt were made to discuss all the 
possible problems. Here, just a few of the more common points of 
interest will be mentioned. 

In the first place the form of the response furnishes’ useful in- 
formation. Does the patient show a marked preference for a certain 
formula, such as ‘This reminds me of . . .’ or ‘That is like . . 2 or ‘I 
can seea...’ or ‘There is. . .”? Does he stick to it right to the end or 
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doés he gradually or suddenly change to another onc Are; there 
grammatical idiosyncrasies? 

Then one is always interested in«subjects that figure repeatedly 
among the content. Are they due to poverty of ideas and merely 
Tepetitions due to inadequacy? Have they a speciabsignificance i in tthe 
patient’s life and, if so, is there a deeper psychological one hidden 
behind them? Is the interest rational and natural, or incongruous? 
It has been said that a feeling of affinity with the rest of humanity 
stands in relationship tó the number of Н and Hd responses; does 
an excess of responses drawn frome.g. the vegetable kingdom suggest 
a vegetative attitude of mind, a sort of cabbage personality? Are 
there many weapons among the objects, or sharp or pointed instru- 
ments? Could they have a symbolic meaning? Do they occur particu- 
larly in areas of blot which suggest sexual parts? Or is it a case of 
‘war nerves’ and apprehension of battle stress? Could there be 
suicidal or homieidal tendencies? 

Do the responses suggest a keen intelligence or the average level, 
and does this impression tally л with the estimate of the I.Q.? Has any 
attempt been made to give the interpretations an intellectual air, by 
the use of pretentious phraseology or pseudo-scientific or philo- 
sophical commentary? 

Has he grasped the nature of the blots or does he persist to the 
end in pointing out the inevitable symmetries and repetitions? Is he 
fond of enumerating his discoveries in the way sometimes practised by 
children? ° ә 

These are a few of the commoner problems, and should serve to 
illustrate the aim of the content analysis and its scope. Occasionally 
there is useful evidence of free association which is suitable for 
further discussion with the patient, but more commonly the responses 
are of the nature оГа screen memory and do not lend themselves to 
deeper analysis. 

With this survey of the content the test record has furnished all 
the essential information it contains, and a short summary of the > 
significant findings should enable one to arrive at a diagnosis, when 
such is the aim, or at vocational or other advice, if that is sought. 
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SOME USEFUL ELABORATION 
OF THE TEST i 


hese concern mainly the scoring of unusual responses and 
their interpretation, In this additional chapter an attempt has 
been made to help the beginner over those difficulties every- 


one finds himself up against sooner or later, when the scoring seems 
to be inadequate to do justice to the occasion. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘MENTAL 
APPROACH? ° ' 


The W responses play an important róle in the test, and their 
quality enters into the assessment of the intellectual level. It some- 
times happens that a W response is inspired by a small detail of the 
blot, which is appropriately interpreted in itself but the total object 
does not fit the whole blot satisfactorily. If F— were scored in such 
cases this would probably be too severe, since some accurate identi- 
fication has occurred. For such instances the symbol 


Wy 


was suggested, the ‘v’ being based on’ the German word ‘vulgar’, 

meaning ‘ordinary’ or what is colloquially termed ‘cheap’. The pa- 

tient has discovered a cheap way of arriving at a W response. The 

two small claw-like projections at the top of Blot I or the equally 

claw-like ends of the detached lower ‘legs’ of Blot III sometimes 
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Some*Useful Elaborations of the Test 
indüce the Wy response of ‘crab’. The fringed top of Card; VI is 
suggestive of a winged creature, and the whole blot called an insect. 
Card X „being composed of many skapes which are reminiscent of 


animals, the whole is indiscriminately interpreted ‘as ‘a medley of» 


all sorts of animals’: Wy. A more critical faculty isexpressed in such 
qualifying additions as ‘Walt Disney cartoon’, or “А memory of 
D.T.’s’ and when the colour factor in this card has also been taken 
into consideration, as in the not uncommon *'mazine landscape’, the 
response is above the level of the ordinary Wy and scores a W. 

The Wy is scored where a minor detail has been correctly inter- 
preted but should not have been extended to a whole blot. (Pars pro 
toto response.) 


THE MENTAL APPROACH AND BECK'S 
‘ORGANIZING TALENT’ Z: 


Beck recognized very rightly some years ago that a significance 
must be attached to the knack’ shown by some people of organizing 
scattered parts of blot into a uniform picture. His original scheme is 
well worth studying and is found in his "Introduction'.? He devised a 
method of giving different values to different combinations of distant 
parts of a blot or combinations with white spaces. He assessed the 
relative merits of the W responses to the various cards and standard- 
ized all the significant factors. 

Here a slight modification of Beck’s method will be discussed, 
some alterations having been suggested by the work done in co- 
operation with Personnel Selection in the Army. In the first place it 
was found that a high percentage of W scores per se would suggest 
an organizing talent that was not present in the man in actual fact. 
Certainly for military purposes more was required than the ability 
to make a patchwork quilt from odds afid ends. Only three cards 
require an outstanding ability for the production of a qualitatively 
good W: Cards III, IX and X. Blot II is perhaps the threshold of 
such an ability, and an average organizing talent should be able to 
produce a W to it. If this does not occur the suspicion arises that 
there is some colour shock, when elsewhere the W trend is normal. 


1 Beck, S. J.: Introduction to the Rorschach Method: A Manual of Per- 
sonality Study. è 
? See p. 7. 
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For sglection purposes an emotionally unstable organizer cannot be 
recommended, and W failure to Blot II always demands a careful 
analysis of the personality picture in such cases. But where II has 
“produced its W*response, it is worth while looking for further in- 
dications. 2 
an the first place combinations of the whole blot with the "white 
spaces can be scored as Ws 
in the Mental Approach column to facilitate a quick survey. The 
finding of such scores in the Approach Column will at once draw 
attention to them and their likely significance. It is doubtful however 
whether the ‘map of an island all surrounded by sea’ is of any value. 
Possibly only when elaborated with SEM lakes’ and further 
detail, 

Secondly, all combinations of white space with detail. They are 
scored as DS or dS underneath the S, as unusual responses belonging 
to the dd--S group. 

And finally the ‘rare detail’ responses, the Dr of the earlier authors. 
These should approximate the size of a major detail, but be com- 
posed of parts which do not lie in close apposition. Blots IX and X 
produce the most examples of such a capacity for organizing the 
separated pieces into a linked unit. 

A definite correlation between these Rorschach factors and mental 
or practical organizing ability has been found, but their real signifi- 
cance appears only within the total personality picture, in particular 
in connection with the predominarice of introversive or extratensive 
traits and intellectual level. 

The final picture must serve to specify what kind of an organizer 
the patient is or is likely to be. This ‘organizing salent’ is an interest- 
ing speculation which occasionally produces useful results, But there 
are many people with considerable gifts in that direction whose Z 
factor is not in the least suggestive. In those cases the analysis of 

7 Approach and Succession is a more reliable indication. 


ENLARGEMENTS OF THE PERSONALITY 
а STRUCTURE 
Mm RESPONSES 


Here the more accurate definition of the movement responses, viz. 
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the scoring of ‘expressive poses’, must find room. As these should be 


rated lower than the fully active M, the symbol o 
5 , Мт? 
indicating its immaturity is suggested. " 5.5 ате» 


It vould go too far to adopt the same critical attitude towards F. 
as well, although records are occasionally found where birds 
have spread their wings without flying, dogs lie stretched in 
front of the hearth, or cows ruminate in the meadow. To reduce the 
significance of these animal poses would lessen the relative weight of 
FM in the FM : M balance, and would give the impression of a 
maturer personality than is actually the case. So far clinical experi- 
ence has furnished no evidence that finer shadings of animal move- 
ment require distinction. The evidence is rather in favour of scoring 
animal poses that do not include at least some form of motion, as 
F, and to start from such attitudes as ‘crouching’, ‘going to spring’, 
‘sniffing’, which at least contain the elements of a movement phan- 
tasy. 
With the human movement responses the case is different, because 
one tries to assess the maturity and power of phantasy life and mental 
capacity, and because those immature forms appear so often in 
childhood as precursors of the real M. 

When a record is lengthy it saves a good deal of time to find signifi- 
cant features attached to the scoring in the tabulation, where they 
attract attention. This is particularly to the point in the case of M, 
which figures both quantitatively and qualitatively. It is therefore 
good practice to score outstandingly good human movement with 
М--; the view has already been given expression that M — is very 
difficult to assess. On the other hand the dddM combinations are 
worthy of record on«he tabulation sheet. In this way one is enabled 
to get a clear picture of the qualities of the M responses at a glance. 


THE COMBINATIONS OF m WITH K OR C 


Examples are ‘running water’ (Km) and ‘spurting blood’ (Cm). 
These Km and Cm scores are very useful because they show the close 


1 Klopfer (Rorschach Technique, 1946, pp. 109-13) adds the following 


useful distinctions: 
Movement of humanized animals (Walt Disney сгтіоопѕ, ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’, etc.): M > FM 
Busts of, е.р., ‘talking women’: F > M (Form indicating movement) 
He regards ‘kicking feet’, “pointing arms’, etc., as pure M. 
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connection between the instinctive or hostile inner forces and їйпег 
anxiety or powerful emotional reactions. The more advanced worker 
will therefore give such respoases his particular attention, On the 
-tabulation Km is commonly scored between m and К, preferably on 
the К side, since this factor is usually the dominant. Cm contains an 
element of form and ranges itself preferably between CF and C. 


DIFFICULT FORMS OF К, AND COMBINATIONS 


Some chiaroscuro responses lack the shapelessness of pure K, but 
fall neither into the k nor the FK class. To these belong ‘dark trees’, 
‘landscape by night’ (without a perspective element), and similar re- 
sponses which lay stress on the abstract or literal suggestion of dark- 
ness. An ominous atmosphere sensed in the chiaroscuró is so obvi- 
ously connected with inner anxiety that a K combination is the only 
correct score, e.g. KF. 

Occasionally a response seems to have its origin in the contrast be- 
tween light and dark, and the white ground is treated as ‘light’, while 
the actual blot is disposed of as a more or less shapeless mass. Clini- 
cally there seems to exist a relationship with the anxiety states, but so 
far the evidence is inconclusive. Such unusual responses should, how- 
ever, be scored in a special way not only to attract attention but also 
to prevent their being scored in the wrong place. Analogous to the 
form-colour combinations which will be discussed presently, the 


про K/F and ЕК 


are suggested. A ‘look at the sky from the inside of a cave’ (Card II), 
for instance, would be K/F, while a ‘house with the windows lit up’ 
(Card I); or a ‘bombed building with the sky through the windows’ 
would be F/K or FK, if an element of perspective has entered into 
the response. In the one case the K factor appears to dominate, in 
the other form perception. 


F/C AND C/F RESPONSES: 


Sometimes a response contains neither an interpretation of form 
nor of colour. An example is the impressionistic ‘Walt Disney car- 
toon’ answer to Card X unless elaborated further. The vivid colour- 
ing is reminiscent of those cartoons on general grounds, yet the 
separation of the blots and their clear-cut shapes add strongly to the 


1 Earl, С. J. C.: ‘A Note on the validity of certain Rorschach Symbols.’ 
Ror. Res. Exch., Vol. V, No. 2, April 1941, pp. 51-61. 
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impression. Yet neither the colours nor the forms have been inter- 
preted, and the response is neither a CF nor a C. ° 

Another frequent response is that of “coloured map’, most com- 
monly given to IX. Neither form nor colour have been interpreted . 
yet neither have they been ignored. For such responses Earl creáted 
the symbols ЕЈС and C]F 


covering the range from the predominance of the form factor in the 
response to that of colour. 

These are emotional responses to the variety of colours and shapes. 
Their significance in the test picture is similar to that of the CF. 


COLOUR INTERPRETED SYMBOLICALLY, C symb. 

This is also an impressionistic response, but instead of finding a 
material simile an abstract one is produced. It also differs from the pre- 
vious response in that individual colours are selected. For instance, the 
blue blots ‘suggest cool reason’, ‘the red is like a life force’, ‘the green 
reminds me of hope and faith’, ‘the yellow patches look like jealousy’. 
These are abstractions of the pyre C response and obviously indicate 
a higher level of emotional life than the ordinary C, an attempt to 
identify emotional influences, if not to control them. Where they 
appear in company with C answers, the suspicion arises that they are 
merely a modification, an attempt at rationalization of emotions. 
Where they are the only form of C, their emotional value is the same 
as that of CF. These C symb. should be analysed and interpreted 
individually at the’ end of the assessment. From an artistic or a 
literary personality they seem to come naturally, while in an un- 
talented person they suggest schizoid trends. 

Klopfer? characterizes it as а pure colour response witha tabulation 
value of 1-5, though psychologically belonging to CF, since ‘the 
impact is mitigated by some rational element’. While colour descrip- 
tion is given predominantly by artistic subjects, colour symbolism is 
frequently the response of those ‘at odds with their own strong incli- 
nation to react to emotional stimuli from without’. 


COMBINATIONS OF C WITH с OR К . 

Where it is evident that the response is based not on colour only 
but on a discrimination of texture or to finer variations of shading, 
this fact must be recorded. Where it is considered that the colour has 

1 Klopfer (Ror. Res. Exch., Vol. Ш, No. 4, August 1939, рр. 164 aad 
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first attracted attention and acted as a sort of gate-opener, thé re- 
sponse is scbred between CF and C. 

The С or К factor should never be ignored, because it is unusual 
fora pure Cresponseto take cognizance of anything but crude colour. 
It lies in the very nature of the emotional reaction that the power of 
observation is impaired. The pink cloud or the green wool are modifi- 
cations of the C response, the one in the direction of anxiety, the 
other towards sensual perception. There is reason to believe that 
their combination modifies the significance of the factors involved 
and one is therefore doing greater justice to the personality which is 
being tested by the combined scoring, placed among the colour re- 
sponses unless there are strong indications to the contrary. 


THE POSITION RESPONSE, Po 


This was introduced by Beck (see Beck’s Introduction) as a patho- 
logical response not due to shape, colour or tone of the blot detail in 
question, but to its position relative to another part of the blot. 
There are two types which are not uncommon: the ‘Geographical’ 
and the ‘Abstract’ Po, The former produces such replies as ‘This line 
down the middle could be the axis of the world’ to the centre line in 
Card I, or, referring to the ‘boot’ of Blot IV. ‘This could be the West 
of England’, and after a while a small spot inside the upper part of 
the blot is pointed to ‘This could be Edinburgh’. Of the latter kind 
are responses like this one to Card IX: ‘It suggests the breaking away 
of two worlds—a good one is splitting itself off from a Bad one, and 
they are in flames’, and ‘later the thin orange line linking the tops is 
scrutinized : ‘This is the spiritual link that cannot be broken.’ Or to 
Card X ‘There is a fight going on up here (lateral blue). Those blue 
forces are hard pressed.’ Later, referring to the grange-brown blots, 
lower lateral quadrant: "These two might possibly be made use of to 
hang on to by the blues—as a reserve.’ 

The first example belongs to the record of a man of low intelligence 
who rejected or repressed the idea of ‘map of the world’ to the whole 
blot, but who continued his initial trend of thought till the central line 
inspired him to the,'axis; response. : 

The others are really the additional Tesponses which elaborate a 
previous concept. The patient is creating relationships between dis- 
tant details, harmonizing them into Dr Tesponses. Where these elabo- 
rations gradually amount to a W interpretation, there can no longer 

5 1 See p. 7. j 
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be ány question of a Po score, since all parts are judged in refation 
to each other in this case. The important factors are the selection of 
a new detail of the blet for interpretation, the failure of the orthodox 
methods for doing so, and the solution of the probfem by linking іс 
ideologically with another, separated part of the Blot. 

The Po response is not peculiar to any level of intelligence or afiy 
particular clinical picture. It is unusual and unorthodox, and should 
therefore be examined for its possible significanée in relation to the 
total personality. In each case it should be decided which is its most 
significant feature: the particular choice of detail, the escape from 
the usual methods of responding, the content, or the confabulatory, 
morbid or schizoid character of the content. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CONTENT 
THE Нах AND Айх RESPONSES 


Rorschach discovered the predilection some mental defectives 
show for minute details which gould be interpreted as ‘fingers’, ‘toes’, 
*noses', or any other small part of the body. He called them *Oligo- 
phrene Kleindetails’ in the belief that they were due to mental defi- 
ciency. It was subsequently found that they occurred in a variety of 
different conditions and that the constant characteristic was not so 
much the choice of a minute part of the blot, as the tendency to see 
only a small member of a human or animal body where usually a 
complete head ог 2 total figure would be identified. 

The x responses represent a failure to raise a sub-conscious per- 
ception to a conscious level. The patient has looked at a certain part 
of the blot, conceived the picture of a figure on a sub-conscious level 
and becomes only qware of a fragment of this conception. ‘Two 
hands clapped together’, referring to the upper medial Spearpoint in 
Card П is all that is consciously recognized of the two figures repre- 
sented by the whole blot. ‘A nose’ is the only response to the human- 
like shapes in Card III, singling out the pointed inner end of the 
upper extremity of the black blot. Similar ‘noses? may be spotted 
along the upper edge of the bat’s wing in Veor tke outer edge of the 
green in IX, both commonly described as complete profiles. In IV 
only the “еуез” of the lower head-like shape may te elicited, or ‘a 
hand hanging down’ as a response to the upper lateral;-snake-like 
excrescence, or the ‘toes’ of the boot-like lower lateral shape be de- 
scribed without taking cognizance of the main detail. 
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In V! the two tiny straight lines on either side of the upper end of 
the blot produce ‘whiskers’, a response which could only have arisen 
out of the sub-conscious recognition of a ‘head’ to which these lines 
ate attached. In VEI one of the ‘legs’ of the lateral pink animal is 
identified, while thë most common of all responses is not made, In 
Caid IX the eye or the antlers of the stag's head in the medial portion 
of the green are spotted without any recognition of the rest, and of 
the ‘popular’ pink face only the ‘moustache’ is detected. The green 
rabbit’s head in the lower central portion of X is not identified, but 
the ‘rabbit’s ears’ are mentioned. Perhaps the ‘finger’ or ‘pointing 
finger’ seen in the lower inner end of the detached limb of the black 
portion of Card Ш also belongs here. 

These are examples of Hdx and Adx responses which are not un- 
common. 

They should not include those that are based upon deliberate 
evasion out of shyness or prudery, as in the case of the central figure 
in Blot I, suggestively feminine, which may induce the patient to re- 
spond only to the lowest tip with a furtive ‘somebody’s feet’. Such 
escapist tactics should be assessed under the heading of sexual re- 
sponses and attitude to sex. 

These x responses may arise either from the presence of a powerful 
repression or from a defective intelligence which does not allow the 
patient to grasp common concepts to their full extent. They are fre- 
quently met with in organic brain lesions and in mental defect, but 
are also not uncommon in hysterics and schizophrenics, and сап 
sometimes be associated with other conditions. It has recently be- 
come customary to score Hdx and Adx together under the symbol 
do, as ‘oligophrenic detail’. 


ADDITIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Some workers put forward the suggestion that the relationship 
(FM-++m) : (total c+total C^) 


should be studied.* А 
So far it does not appear to have contributed materially to the per- 


1 Klopfer (Rorsqiach Technique, 1946, p. 253) compares this relationship 
with the M : ХС balance in order to establish the full significance of the 
E.B. Where it contradicts the E.B., the inner tendencies are at variance with 
the^outer ones. Whilst this principle is too important to be ignored, its 


present formulation is still open to criticism. Е 
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sonality picture. FM and m are the least controlled and most Егіші- 
tive inner urges, while surface texture and black-white responses are 
ofa higher order of perception. Furthermore, c responses cannot be 
mechanically added to С” ones which express a differént type of extrae 
tensive reaction. To speculate upon the significarfce of crude c or 
crude C' in relationship to FM and m, however, seems justifiable. 
The implication raised by pure c in the presence of more (FM-|-m) 
than M, is that it is primitive sensuality which must arouse equally 
primitive instincts. In the case of C' the emotional repressions of the 
*burnt child' activate infantile or immature phantasy pictures and 
desires, not necessarily of a sensual nature. 

More important is the problem of inner anxiety in relation to the 
primitive instincts: (т--ЕМ) : (total K--k--FK). Here we find a 
possible answer to the question: what happens to those primitive 
instincts in the absence of adequate mature phantasy? How much of 
it is extruded, and*how much is converted into anxiety? This relation- 
ship is based on clinical experience, for it is well known that an 
excess of m can produce inner anxiety. It is not advisable to convert 
(K--k--FK)intoa total sumin the way the colour responses are added 
up for comparison with M. Both the (m--FM) and the (K--k--FK) 
are on the introversive side of the balance, and we know as yet very 
little about,a person's capacity for converting primitive impulses into 
anxiety on a quantitative basis. The various factors should therefore 
be compared in the light of their respective significance and a tenta- 
tive conclusion draWn, which must then fit into the basic personality. 

Another relationship of interest is that of 


(K--k--FK) : (total c+total C^) 


Here it is justifiable фо add the various types of c and С” responses 
together, because the K responses also vary in form control, and the 
aim is to discover how the introversive chiaroscuro responses balance 
the extratensive ones and vice versa. 

The laws of these relationships are as yet largely based on con- 
jecture. Rich personalities seldom give introversive shading responses 
without producing some also on the extratensive side. Interpreta- 
tions of shading are given by persons who are sensitive, and this 
sensitivity varies in quality from crude to fine on the introversive as 
well as on the extratensive side. A study of these relationships is well 
worth while in cases where the record furnishes a good number and 


variety of chiaroscuro responses. 
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the inner strain combined with the outer circumstances will 

deprive him of the free use of some of his faculties, it will be 
understood that the variety of personality picture is almost unlimited 
when the clinical material is examined. But one can trace predomi- 
nant features and common patterns which, superimposed on the 
basic personality, betray the nature of the condition from which the 
person is suffering. 

Many excellent personalities have finally broken down under ex- 
treme and prolonged battle stress, while many prétlisposed ones have 
walked along the borderline of a breakdown throughout their shel- 
tered existence without coming to grief. The former have become 
battle casualties with a relatively favourable Rorschach record, while 
the latter are still leading useful lives although on paper they are in a 
worse condition. 

If this reasoning is reversed, one finds that the test result furnishes 
the prognosis, gives the probabilities and shows the fundamental 
constitution. ^ 


B=: in mind that everybody has a breakittg-point at which 


THE ‘NORMAL’ PERSONALITY IN FACT 
AND IN RECORD 


Psychological ‘normality’ is a concept of relativity signifying that 
andndividual is capable of utilizing all his faculties and fulfilling all 
his natural functions, in perfect harmony with himself and his fellow- 
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mén, leading an independent existence while fitting perfectiy into 
human society, according to his particular sex, age, race and social 
group. „ ° е 7 

The standards of *normality' in the Rorschach scheme aie based 
on tendencies, reactions and capacities, while ire practical life the 
dominant factor is bebaviour. The value of the method depends upon 
the accuracy with which behaviour can be predicted and defined. 
This is only possible within the limits of the group to which that par- 
ticular person belongs, and one is therefore confronted with a series 
of personality pictures which differ widely in scope and character, yet 
can all claim to represent a ‘normal’ configuration for the group in 
question. 

A personality will be the more complex and rich the greater the 
sum of his intelligence and experience. The Rorschach method will 
therefore reveal a series of pictures of varying complexity according 
to the potentialities and the development of each individual. 

To decide whether a personality should be considered ‘normal’ or 
otherwise it must be remembered that one single abnormal feature 
may be of significance in a simple and small record, while in an ex- 
pansive one, several may appear without upsetting the balance of 
the personality to any great extent. The more intricate problems and 
experiences of life are frequently ignored by the person of low intelli- 
gence ; but if they should intrude themselves into consciousness, they 
are apt to cause symptoms because they cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately by^his mental faculties. A person of high intelligence has 
greater gifts for observation and for abstraction and therefore tries to 
assimilate experiences. The results of this process of assimilation are 
diverted into various channels, and it would be astounding if these 
riches could all be, stored without causing some friction here or 
there. Even the highest intelligence can only aspire to a fragmentary 
knowledge, and some problems of existence may give rise to mild 
inner anxiety or lead to other reactions of inadequacy. 

It is therefore not difficult to classify a personality of simple make- 
up as ‘normal’ because gross or significant indications of abnormality 
are lacking. But with a highly endowed and developed one it requires 
considerable judgment to assess the extent to which unusual re- 
sponses and other factors may affect the total harmony of the ‘Ges- 
пір. The vital aim of existence is to harness all inner and outer 
experiences as driving powers for further development of the person- 
ality and for achievement. The primitive instincts, the passionate 
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deptlis of emotion, sensuality and anxiety, can all be sublimated'and 
utilized for'higher aims, and forced to undergo evolutionary changes 
in their qualitative aspect. Thé object of the test is to determine the 
ehancés of such a sublimatory process taking place in a superior 
personality, taking also into consideration the outer circumstances, 
which may be helpful or frustrating. 

In practical life the criterion of ‘normality’ is behaviour. If the 
configuration of the Rorschach record suggests that that person will 
respond with normal behaviour to the ordinary circumstances of the 
environment into which he belongs, he can be regarded as ‘normal’. 


THE NEUROSES  . 


These have already received attention in the chapter on the final 
assessment of the personality. What has been said about the ‘nor- 
mals’ also applies here. One sign of gross neurotie predisposition in 
the framework of a simple personality is far more suggestive than 
when the same occurs in a rich one. Each type of neurosis has its 
predominant feature, although they frequently have other features in 
common. 

The obsessional states are not easily identified; many can be 
visualized as an escape from an inner conflict on lines parallel to 
those which govern conversion hysteria, the latter representing flight 
into a belief, the former into behaviour. Frequently anxiety can be 
traced in the early stages, and the introversive-extrateusive balance 
may reveal the ruminative or the impulsive trends. The middle-aged 
obsessional often shows his unfavourable prognosis in depressive 
features that can no longer be rationalized. Apart from such outer 
characteristics of the record as would naturally suggest an obses- 
sional disposition—e.g. rigid order of succession, regular turning, 
attention to the number of responses given to each card, remarks 
about symmetry and recurrent shapes—there is a tendency to search 
the inner area of the blot, and k responses are common. 


" THE PSYCHOSES 


Enough has been said about the few points which are commonly 
associated with schizophrenic records to enable a diagnosis to be 
made in conjunction with the clinical picture. Search is made for a 
reflection of the schism in the personality, for the incongruity that 
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marks the condition. That this is most commonly marked in the 
F+ : F— and the character of the content, is incidental. é 

The depressive states give rise toca number of features which may 
appear singly or in groups. The withdrawal into phantasy witha high 
movement response ratio is more characteristic of the manic-depres- 
sive type with clearly defined phases than of melancholia.: In the 
latter and in the reactive depressions the chiaroscuro responses of the 
anxiety type are numerous, F percentage is high, and spontaneity 
correspondingly reduced. The time factor is usually increased in all 
types. The content often reveals a morbid or macabre trend of mind, 
and there may be a pronounced poverty of ideas. 

Paranoia, especially in the early stages, does not seem to give rise 
to a uniform or characteristic picture as an entity, but individual 
records should leave little doubt ; frequently the correct diagnosis is 
reached by a process of elimination of the possibility of another form 
of psychosis. , 

For the Organic Reaction Types see Piotrowski's formula and 
comment. 


MENTAL DEFECT 


The significant factors relating to this condition have been dis- 
cussed under the heading of assessment of the intellectual level. Apart 
from identifying peculiarities of various mental age levels in the 
record, e.g. the appearance of human movement responses or the 
form of the approachy the lower grades of defect furnish many 
. bizarre responses. Repetitions and perseverations are common, 
chiaroscuro responses not rare. Po and x answers are also a frequent 
occurrence, The general lack of inner and outer control is expressed 
in the crude C or m and FM responses. 


OTHER CONDITIONS 
EPILEPSY 
It would be a great boon if this condition could be diagnosed at an 
early stage from the Rorschach record, but this is not the case, all 
optimistic publications on.the subject to the contrary. Once the state 
of mental deterioration has set in, the picture becomes more char- 


1 Klopfer (Rorschach Technique, 1946, p. 395) finds M absent in ‘true 
psychotic depression’, but present in involutional melancholia, and states 
‚ of agitated and psychogenic depressions. k 
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acterigtic. But by that time the findings of the test are only of acad- 
emic interest. There are no 'epileptic' signs that are not common 
to other conditions as well, and individual records show the greatest 
diversity of configuration. The most significant feature is found in 
the* basic personality where the picture points to emotional in- 
stability and lack of inner control, a strong indication that the indi- 
vidual may behave in an unreasonable manner under emotional 
stress, possibly in the form of fits or temper tantrums. The majority 
of cases are strongly extratensive, but the configurations vary. The 
question which the record has to answer is whether that particular 
personality is likely to express loss of self-control in the form of fits. 


ENURESIS 


Relatively few cases of enuresis have an organic basis and the 
spina bifida occulta is so rare that it does not affect the view that the 
complaint is essentially of functional origin. The Rorschach person- 
alities are therefore as diverse as the causes of the trouble. But it is 
commonly associated with inner anxiety and a concern about health 
expressed in K and Anatomy responses, both logical concomitants 
of the condition. The average intelligence of the enuretic is high, and 
there is usually a marked difference between the inadequately trained 
dullard and the neurotic reactive enuretic. The latter group, exclud- 
ing the dullards, averages an I.Q. several per cent above that of the 
average population. 


J UVENILE DELINQUENCY 


There are too many causes’of delinquency for one ever to hope to 
establish a typical picture in the Rorschach record. Occasionally, 
however, one comes across a pattern that becomes familiar in time: 
a combination of M, FC and ddd responses. It'is the type of child 
who has a good intelligence, a vivid phantasy life, and a physical 
taste for agility, but whose outer circumstances offer no opportunity 
for an outlet. The big doors being locked, the child tries the small 
ones, creates petty interests for emotional and intellectual satisfac- 
tion, deriving pleasure from pitting his intelligence against law and 
order, The fact that these cases do well in schools where special atten- 
tion is paid to sports and interesting occupations adds weight to the 
belief that the majority of delinquents are not born but made. It is 
also another reminder to interpret the personality picture only in the 
light of the particular circumstances. 
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NOTE 


° 
he four examples chosen to illustrate the process of scoring 
and interpretation of the Rorschach records represent 
types that one meets in everyday life. Nothing is more 
opposed to the real character of the test than examples based on 
‘typical’ records. Every human being differs from all the others, even 
if we come across records which bear each other a striking similarity 
in some aspects. Such ‘types’ are most commonly met with in severe 
mental illnesses or defects, when the finer shadings of the personality 
have vanished. Ou? examples should show the integration of evety 
aspect of the personality into a harmonious entity, even where certain 
abnormalities prevent a happy adjustment to reality. 

The first example represents a nomal, healthy child of simple 
structure, the other three humanity in distress. 

Reproduction of the tabulations has been omitted to save space. 


EXAMPLE 1 х 


Patricia, W., аре 8. 
Reason for Test. ‘Normal’ Controls; Section: Children; Group: Girls. 
Standard. Y.Q. 113:6 (Kent Oral); school report: good; phys. health: good; 
nervous symptoms: none; family background: nozmal and happy; 
siblings: 1. 
: Date: 29 October 1949. 
Time; 2,48-3,09, 
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А . І 
1.* | A Some рагі of a rock? WF— Rock 
2. ^ When you lopk at it more closely, it 
М looks like a cat's head бг some- M 
Саты: ее ШОР: WF Ad 
3. ArIt’s like a dog up there, with one ear up s 
2 and one down. (Тор claw.) dF+ Ad 
4. ^ Like the wing and body of a big bird; 
an eagle. (Upper lat. D.) DFA 
2.52 
(Subsequent Inquiry) 


О. What made you think of ‘rock’? 

A. The shape of it. (Confirming F.) 

Q. Show me the cat's head. 

A. Here are the ears, the eyes, the mouth. (Confirms W.)^ 
Q. Can you show me the dog? 

A. Just here; you can only see his head. (Confirming Ad.) 
Q. And the big bird, what about it? 

A. It's just sitting there. (No movement; confirming Е.) 


П 
1. 127| AV That's like a Бір йге up there (lower r) | DCF Fire 
2. ^ Something like two thumbs turned up. . 
(Up. central d.) dF(Mm)Hd 
Sh A And like two bears balancing some- 
thing on their noses. (Black E 
without the red.) ЖЕМ A P 
2.54 
Inquiry: 


Q. Can you tell me more about these thumbs? 

A. No; it’s just two thumbs like this (gesture). (Note: In an adult this 
response would suggest Hdx—do, with the oligophrene detail move- 
ment m. At the age of eight, however, it deserves a more tolerant 
score.) 

(There are no problems for inquiry in the other two responses.) 


ш қ 
1. 47| A It’s like a bow in the middle. (Cent. r.) | DFC Obj. P 
2; ^ It’s like two monkeys that jumped from 
a tree, and fell down. (Up. r.) | DFM A 
3. ^ Like two mittens that children wear 
x (shoe). 4 dF H/Obj. 


2.56 
Inquiry: ; 
Q. What sort of bow is this? 
„А. A ribbon for the hair, like Sheila has (viz., a red one; therefore not F, 


but FC). De 


ә Examples 


Q. Are those monkeys alive? 

A. Oh, yes. They will run away (viz., FM, nof m). Ж 5 
О. What made you think of mittens? 

A. Тһеугге shaped like mittens (viz., F; no texture). 


.. e > 
. 
° e 


IV 
1. 6” | A It's like a giant with his club and feet | ИЕН © 
2.57 


Inquiry: о 
О. Anything else about the giant? 
A. He's got no head. (Possibly Hd; no suggest. of M.) 


| js V 
| 15 15"| VA V It’s like a butterfly behind a piece of. 
wood, with his legs. WFAP 
И 2.58 


Inquiry: а 
О. What made you think of the piece of wood? 

A. You can't see all of (the body of) the butterfly; it could be a stone or 

something. (Here the texture does not seem to have inspired the* wood" 


nor perspective: only F.) 


VI 
1. 42" | AVA That's a pen as they used to use in 
the olden days. (Top and cent. 
streak=quill.) DF Obj. O 
2, ^ | A IPs stuck in a piece of clay. W cF Obj’ 
= 3.01 
Inquiry: 


Q. What made you think of a piece of clay? ү 
A. It's like a mud pie here; it looks squashy (viz., the form element com- 


bined vaguely with the predominant ‘touch-feeling’). 


Vil 
i 1. 9”| AV It’s like a big island with water 
‘around it. WF Geog. 
3.02 


Inquiry: ү д 
О. Why is this (white ground) water? ‘ 
A. Because this (blot) looks just like the map of anåsland. (The ‘water’ 

is therefore only an additional elaboration of the original idea; there 
is nothing in the white ground itself that would suggest "water to 


her. 
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: ° уш 
1. % 12| v» Something like two polar bears 
“ there. (hat. an.) E DF(FM)A P 
2 УА>У And that (orange-pink) is like а 
ar ^* — butterfly. DFA 

3. ^ Something like a spear coming down : 

2 the middle. (Central streak іп 
grey.) dF Obj. 

4. "They (grey) are looking like branches of 
trees. DF Veg. 


3.05 


Inquiry: 

Q. What about the polar bears? 

A. They are climbing the tree. (Additional FM.) 

Q. Why is this so much like a butterfly? 

A. It’s just the right shape. 

Q. Nothing else? 

A. No. 

Q. And that spear: you said ‘it’s coming down’. Do‘you mean that it is 
moving about, or just lying there? (This kind of response justifies a 
fairly direct form of inquiry.) 

A. It’s just lying there. (Confirming F.) . 

О. What made you call these‘ branches’? d 

A. Just the shape. (No colour element: F.) 


IX 
d 15"! AV» Like reindeers each side, with the 
horns. (Stag's head, d.) dF Ad 
52. < They're two men, with one hold'ng a |: 
big branch of a tree. (Orange 
spikes.) dMH 
3.06 
Inquiry. 


Q. How much of the reindeer can you see? 

A. Just the head. е 
О. What about those two men? 

A. They are cutting the tree down. (M.) 


x 
1. 30”| AV There's like two men climbing down. 
. Cent. bl) DMH 
2. V There's like pinchers there. (Bottom 
green.) DF Obj. 
Ар V That's like the butterflies have on their 
heads. (Cent. orange.) DF+ Ad 
4. ^ These are like spiders. (Lateral blue) | DF AP 
3.09 
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Inquiry: е 
(The only doubtful score here could be l 3y ә Ч 
О. Ma made you think of the thinge butterflies have on their heztis in 
this? 
A. They look just like this, only they are black (viż, "no change i in. the 
ssore). 
Preference: Card X (It’s got more colours and things). e 


Dislike: Card IV (It's a giant). 
Limits: These were not tested because the child had produced all the nor- 
mal, usual responses. 


Total R = 44 


«> 


а е еіс CACAK 


іт | (FM dul M ү HAr F 


9 ә 
Approach: W=28%; D=48%; d=24%; dd+S=0; W—D—d.— 
Succession: loose. 
Total F=68%; F+=18%;F—=6%. 
A=42%; 5P=20%; 10 12 normal average. 
(H-- A) : (Hd-- Ad)-10 : 
M:2C-2:15; du (K+k-+FK)=2 : 0. 
(K+k+FK): (ХУС) Emu 
(m+FM) : (Zct- ZC')-2 : 1. 
W:M=65:2;W: DEM К) СБ ш: 
Last three cards: 40%. 
Sum of first-response time black : coloured cards—97 : 73. 


o 


BASIC PERSONALITY қ 
The graph conforms with the average pattern of a child of that aee. 


F between 60—70 per cent is the rule. The picture shows a simple 
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balance between the two sides, composed of the most common re- 
sponses. The EB (М: ZC) suggests a slight (оп to introver- 


sion. NL 
©. ‹ 


{ PERSONALITY STRUCTURE 


APPROACH AND SUCCESSION 


The approach is very well balanced for her age. W and D are within 
normal limits ; her abstract reasoning is good without being dogmatic, 
and her regard for the major problems of practical life normal. She 
has quite good common sense. There is a slightly exaggerated atten- 
tion to minor issues d, the attractions of the world of the child. The 
absence of minute detail and white-space responses suggests that this 
d% is of no special importance. 

The succession is loose: children so frequently produce only 
1 W to certain cards, that it is difficult to assess the succession in these 
cases. The mental discipline of school furthers the development of a 
more orderly succession, but usually at a slightly later age. There is, 
therefore, nothing ‘abnormal’ in the loose succession in this instance. 


MENTAL ACTIVITY 

Her phantasy life is mature for her years. W : M—6:5 : 2, in which 
W has been given half value. When we take into consideration an 
additional Mm response to Card II, we find the adult proportion of 
371. This points to an advanced intelligence, while the 2 FM show 
that she has remained 4 child just the same. When we apply the 
formula for the intellectual level, we find : 

1. Number & qual. of W: 1 good, 4 fair, 2 poor. 

2. Number & qual. of M: 2 good іп form and movement; add. : 

1Mm. 
. Number & qual. of О: 1 good. 
. Number of F: 13. 
. Number of F+: 3. ; 
. Number of F—: 1 (‘Rocks’) 
. Variety of Cont. & 4%: good. 
. Succession: normal for her age. 

When we compare these results with the averages in childhood, we 
find that they represent a mental age of nine-ten, and thus an LQ.' 
of 112-15, which tallies very well with the figure obtained by the 
Kent Oral method. 


со NDURU 
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EMOTIONAL LIFE TR ак) 
1. Ties with Outer Reality © : 2 


These show that adjustment to society (FC) is in progress,-dut is. 


still likely to be upset by emotion. She is still impulsive and emotión- 
ally unstable (CF), as most children are. She can enjoy activity and 
is capable of forming good emotional ties. 
2. Ties with Inner Life E 

Her fantasy life is capable of dealing with all emotional impulses; 
this should in time help her to stabilize her affective Ше. Her emo- 
tions are ‘making her think’, and with the progress of experience she 
will learn to guide them through understanding. 

At present there is still much that is childish: her primitive, in- 


' fantile impulses (FM) can still be roused by her emotions, viz., she 


can still be a *norzzal" child in her desires and behaviour. 
We find neither anxiety nor hostile impulses, and are led to the 
conclusion that this child is leading a normal life for her age. Actu- 


' ally, the information from parents and teachers supports these find- 


ings fully. 


OTHER FACTORS FOR INTERPRETATION 

The single cF points possibly to a little sensuality, the gift to ‘enjoy 
through her senses’. 

Testing for’ Colou? Shock, we find that the introduction of colour 
tends to lower the quality, disturbs the order, and leads to P-failure. 
Three out of the ten signs for shock are, however, not a serious mat- 
ter, and when we try the formula for neurosis, we find only two insig- 
nificant ones: FC less than 2, and F greater than 50 per cent (which is 
in any case the rule with children). Hysteria gives no positive sign at 


‚ all. 


The percentage for the last three cards is within normal average 
limits, and (44-H) : (4d--Hd) shows no abnormality. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENT 2 
There аге no responses that justify a deeper analysis in this case. 
Although she opens her response series with а question, this form of 
answer is not repeated. It betrays the uncertainty of the child when 
faced with an unfamiliar situation, and the content (‘a rock’) is the 
usual escape from doubt into a vague similarity. ‘Rocks’ and ‘maps’ 
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appear so frequently in childhood, that they must be accepted as 
instinvtive utop-gaps which give the child time to adjust itself better 


to tire task. ‹ 


SUMMARY . 


«The record of a normal, healthy, and intelligent child. 


EXAMPLE 2 
Mrs. A. M. H., age 55. 


12" 
++ 


^ First thing it reminds me is a bat. 

A>VA The top half might be a butterfly. 

V The thing would always remind me of 
a map. 


бок 


11.16 


II E 
^ (Laughs) Might be the picture of some- 
body’s tummy. (Subsequent 
Inquiry: ‘like a colour plate out 
of a medical book”.) 


A Looks like a picture of two animals 
with their noses together—with- 
out the red. 

V Here, again, I see a butterfly. 

11.19 


$ 10 ш 
^ Two people on the stage fooling around, 
I get a first impression, and then it re- 
Q mains for the rest. 
(Cent. r): Again a butterfly, 


3” 


v Am I doing it the way you want? 
144 


t of any endogenous element under- 
which could—on the face of it—be due 


Date: 


Time: 11.13. 


WFAP 
DFA 


WF Map 


ЖМНР 


DFAP 
Remark 
Question 


о» 


40” 


255 


a Examples 


V These (top reds) have the appearance of 
an old man with a bent head. 
v These (central*heads* have the appear- 
ance of a skull—vaguely. 
= 1125 


IV 
^ The top look very like Mephistopheles 
—eyes and beard. 2 
>у That (cent. D) might be some weird 
animal with a large snout; but I 
wouldn't know what. 
VAV The only thing it reminds me of is 
just clouds. 
> Two dwarf faces either side (small dd, 
edge). 
11.26 


Б vi 

AV'It still has the look of a butterfly or 
Some such insect. 

> It looks like two animal's legs, but no- 
thing will go with it. (Lat. 
‘legs’.) 

A The look of a bat about this; not that I 
know bats very well. 

A Looks a bit like a rabbit, cut up for 


cooking, halved. 
11.30 
ә VI 4 
^ Centre part looks very like a long 
candlestick. 


V There's an insect here again. (Top.) 
^ These (top) remind me of flames. (In- 
ə quiry: *flickering".) 

VA The only thing it reminds me, is 
mountains, filled in a drawing 
of a (relief-) map. 

> That (lat. half) reminds me of rocks 
уой see in Cornwall—they look 
kind of cruel. 


A Also looks like—what is it?—the Lord 


Mayor's—mace? (Central 2 


streak.) 
A But the two eyes get me. . . . (Central 


dots.) Ж; 
145 


dFc(k) Hd 


DF Ad 
WK Cloud 
ddF Hd 


WFAP 


dF Ad P 
WFA P 
WF AJ Anat. 


dF Obj. 
dF A 


dKm Fire 


Dk Ma 


DF— Rocks 
(‘sinister’) 


dF Obj. O 
ddk Нах + 


IA 
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e VIL 

A That reminds me of children’s toys: 
woolly bunnies with ears. 

> Another little animal—made of cloth, 

5 „ог American cloth. (Up. and 
middle Ds.) 

А There's a little gate here, with a path— 
a wrought-iron gate. (Central 
streak.) 

> Like a woolly dog's head, I don't know 
why. (Part of lower D.) 

A Little of tices spiky, glittering things 
you hang on Christmas trees 
(‘icicles’). 

A A couple of sheep’s tails (tops). 

> There’s a little gnome’s face—eyes, 
nose, and peaked hat. (Middle 
р. 


B) 
I take a little time to get the idecc— 
Stopped being scared of you, too. 
^ The gate (see 3) leads right to the 
clouds—a fairyland gate. 
11.42 


VIII 
AY Another butterfly here (orange-pink). 
(Inquiry: ‘the shape; and the 
colour.) 
> And what аге those things: newts? (Lat. 


an.) 
V<A тми looks much like a backbone. 
(Cent. ribs.) 
АУА I see а lovely sunset there. (Orange- 
pink.) 
V That (orange-pink) is very like a. pansy. 
That (central * stirrup’) reminds me of a 
piece of jewellery—not real, but 
the sort one buys for one's 
clothes. 11.48 


A> “Тһе top end reminds п me of a lobster. 
(Or.) 

g And there is a stag’s head. (Inside 
green.) 

A» And there is a face; with a white col- 
lar; a queer-looking face. (Pink.) 
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WFc A/Obj. 
DFc A/Qbj. 


dFK Landsc. 
dFc Ad 
dFC Obj. 
dF(Fc) Ad 
DF Hd 


Remark 


DK Cloud 


DF(FC)A 
DFAP 
DF Anat. 


DCF(K) Land 
DFC Veg. 


ddFc Obj. 
DFCA 


dF+ Ad 


DF(FC’)HdP 


5 Examples 
4, < There's two eyes again—detáthed, sort 
of; don't link up with anything. e Ы ut 
о (Inside green.j ddF(k) Ad(x) 
S A The centre is like a Christmas candle, | dF(FC) Obj, 
6. ЛУ Can’t explain it: this has got two eyes eee 
° and two ears, but по mouth 
(‘capstan’). ‘| dFHd œ 
7E V That's all—no, that looks like a bed- 
jacket, fluffy. 5 DFc(FC)H/ 
Obj. 
11.55 
х 
T 5^ | A If you can have blue crabs:! there are 
z two. DF(FC)AP 
2. А Extraordinary grasshoppers with open 
mouths. (Up. grey animals— 
Walt Disney.) DF (FM) A 
3. К°ГооК$ like two phantastic caterpillars 
standing up and having a con- 
versation. (Bott. green.) DFC,FMAP 
4. А> Reminds mé of part of a tree—you 
know how they are blasted by 
lightning. (Lat. brown.) DFC Veg. 
5. «A An extraordinary animal, with eyes 
and ears, tail. (dd in lat. blue.) | ddF A 
6. V A little door here, in the distance. (Head 
of rabbit, bottom green.) dFK Arc. 
12 o | V Again, it looks like an old man, hold- > 
ing incense, going up in green 
smoke. (Bottom green.) DM, Cm(K) 
H, Cloud 
8. V Two foxes with their noses together. 
(Cent. bl.) DFM A 
9. > Ans а dog's head. (Lat. orang.) DF Ad 
It's pretty, really—doesn't help me to 
find anything else, though. Remark 
10. V Can't explain this—a road going up. : 
(Pink. РЕК Landsc. ` 
п. Two electric light brackets оп a wall. А 
(Cent. or.) DF ОЪ). 
e 712.05 


1 The colour has not helped in the response; only the form reminded her 
of ‘crabs’, But she paid attention to the colour and tried to harmonize it 
with form as an afterthought. Therefore (FC) as an additional score to 
mark her trend to colour responses. 
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Approach: W=17- 5%; D= —47%; d=26%; ЕСЕТ W: уы: dl dd+S 


Succession: loose. 

Total F=55%; F+=3%;F- 
A=40%; P=17%; 

M : Total C=2.5 : 4.5. 


—=0°. 
О-1.7%. 


W:M-9:2.5; И: (M+FM+m+K)=10: 9. 


(H+A) : (На+ Аа)=21 


9: Last three cards=42%. 
е 


Intellectual Level Signs of Organic Lesion 
Number & qual. of W : 1 good, 7 fair, 2 poor Total Rs < 11 1— 
4% ЖЕГУ 1 good, 1 fair, 1 Mm Total T increased : — 
» 27 15 OL ELK FewP :— 
» — SE ұс ar F— increased :— 
auc LEE M<2 = 
— Ж-:0 Colour naming > 1: — 
Variety of Cont. G A% good Perseveration — 
Succession : loose Impotence = 
Perplexity += 
1.0. 100-105 0 

Signs of Colour Shock Signs of Neurosis Signs of Hysteria 
Reaction time delayed: — Total К «25 :— Сеп. Dilatation :+ 
Responses lowered : — ЕС<2 :— Flow = 
«Quality impaired Der М<2 :- Several F—Anat. :+ 
Content poor HI M «FM :-- (Atleast 1 C) = 
P—failure :— Rejection — CF>FC ВЕ: 
Order disturbed б1+% Colour shock :— Total C> M jer 
Rejection :— (Shading shock): ЕМ > М = 


Exclamation è 
Comment on Colour 


:— Total F> 502; : 
:+ Total A> 50% : 
Colour shy Chae 
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GENERAL REMARKS “л 956 
The patient's attitude was very apprehensive and tense at first’ she 
was anxious for reassurance, and eager to do well ia the test. Gradu- 
ally, she lost her nervousness, and responded пїоге freely. For ап 
educated woman she was somewhat careless in her grammar, and 
her questions and remarks betrayed her anxiety. 
Total Responses : fifty-seven in fifty-two minutes. 


BASIC PERSONALITY 

THE GRAPH 

Although the F% is rather high, she shows a fair amount of spon- 
taneity on both sides of the F-column. She is essentially extrovert: 
not only is her EB 2:5 : 4-5, but against a total of fifteen responses on 
thé left-hand síde of the F-column we find seventeen on the right- 
hand side. There is far too much response to shading (K,k, FK), which 
warns us that the tendency to, constriction (F=57%) may be due to 
anxiety. 


PERSONALITY STRUCTURE 


APPROACH AND SUCCESSION 

In her life she is inclined to be rather obsessional in her habits, 
but she is fiot methodical (succession). She is inclined to tackle ñer 
problems somewhat at random. She has always been impulsive, and 
her recent loss of self-confidence has probably impaired her trust in 
method still further. 

Her approach to life reflects this to some degree in the attention 
she bestows upon small and minute detail. While she has a normal 
capacity for abstract ideas (W) and for the practical side of existence 
(D), she has also the feminine eye for little things. These may some- 


times blind her temporarily to the more important problems (вее” 


Cards IV апа УІ). 


MENTAL ACTIVITY 
The proportion W : M=9 : 2:5 suggests that her mental output 
is not entirely based upon her own thinking. Many of her ideas are 


merely reproductions of other people's notions, accepted because 
they appealed to her, but never put to the test of actual experience or 
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of her, own phantasy. She has slightly neglected her mental life over a 
superficial snow of ideas. This becomes even more apparent when we 
try to assess her Intellectual Level. с 

«Of the 8 W and 2 Ж, four are on a popular level, three are, at best, 

only fair form—stich as the ‘map’ to Card I, a common response in 
childhood—two are poor (Cards II and IV), and only the M re- 
sponse to Card III can be called ‘good’, though even this is a *Popu- 
lar. Nowhere does she produce an originality of form-adjusted 
thought which might indicate definite talents for abstract thinking. 
It is in these analytical investigations of the W responses that we dis- 
cover Rorschach's error when he thought all W to be an indication of 
abstract thinking. In our present example the quality of the output is 
mediocre. à 

The M responses do not amount to three. The ‘old man’ in Card 
ШІ is not ‘bending’ his head, but he is described in the fixed attitude 
with head already bent. Although movement is impEed, it lies in-the 
past, and the score indicates this with the symbol Mm (the equivalent 
of Klopfer's F—- M). Of the remaining two M one is the Popular to 
Card III, and the other alone suggests some superiority’ (central 
green, Card X, upside down). 

Analogous to our habit of awarding F+ and F— only to outstand- 
ingly good or bad form, we are perhaps somewhat parsimonious with 
our ‘Originals’. For this reason only the ‘piece of jewellery’ to Card 
ҮШ was scored, because it seemed to express feminine individuality 
in'à decorative object not often seen in this detail: The response lacks, 
however, that brilliant adaptation to the blot which would justify a 
higher mark than ‘fair’, and is somewhat vague. Among fifty-seven 
responses one would have expected more than one O, anda superior 
intelligence would have produced more as well as better quality. 

Amongthirty-oneresponses of average Form comes only one which 
can qualify for F+; the redeeming feature is the absence of Е-іп 
pure form, viz., unaffected by colour. (In the assessment of intelli- 

© gence it is of advantage to restrict oneself to pure F; combinations of 
F with another factor reflect upon a different aspect of the person- 
ality.) Here, again, we аге unable to discover Signs of brilliance, and 
must assume a very ordinary level of intelligence. 

Variety of the-Content is good as such, but when examined upon 
quality, the banal, vague and common form the bulk of it. A% is 
within normal limits. 

Succession is loose. 
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When all these findings are summarized, we must arrive at the 


conclusion that intelligence is just somewhat’ above average, viz 
1.0. 100-5. i ° us 


EMOTIONAL LIFE 
1. Ties with Outer Reality e 

These ties appear to be manifold rather than passionate. One feels 
that she has always tried to adjust her emotions to her environment. 
(FC) a state of artificial control which is likely to lead to bewilder- 
ment and frustration. The tendency to refinement which we find in 
the sphere of thought and senses (FK and Fc) has probably also 
guided het emotional life. On these lines one feels tempted to specu- 
late on an earlier proportion between FC and CF, when youthful 
spontaneity was still guided by stronger emotional impulses. 

She is sensitive, and her contact with the outer world is essentially 
emotional. Some passion and some emotional instability (CF, pos- 
sibly C) are still present. Such a personality cannot go through life 
without courting hurt sooner’ or later, and the FC’ is probably the 
expression of painful emotional experiences. Forty-two per cent of 
responses to the last three cards suggests that she is very susceptible 
to her environment. 


2. Ties with Inner Life 

These afe not sufficiently strong to give her a protective inner 
balance. М : Total C—2:5 : 4:5 shows that she does not convert her 
emotional experiences into mature phantasy and constructive thought 
to any adequate degree. Her immature impulses (2 FM) are almost 
as strong as those of a mature character. Many of the former must 
be roused by her emotional life, and in the absence of sufficient con- 
trol (M) she will often find her problems overwhelming. We are 
therefore not surprised to find a great deal of anxiety (Km,K) present, 
the result of these emotional difficulties. She has never learnt to’ 
understand her emotions in their deeper meaning, and her way of 
dealing with them lay in acquiring refinement and outer adjustment. 
Should her environment (e.g. her family) suddenly dictate a new 
emotional relationship (e.g. by becoming hostile),,she would be un- 
able to adapt herself to the altered conditions, because her mental 
life is inadequate for dealing with her emotional impulses. А 

The conflict between reason and emotion is producing considerable 
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anxiety, some of which is linked with hostile inner forces (m). She is 
afraidĉof her primitive stirrings. Through the years, some anxiety has 
bee? converted into obsessional traits (К), while some has found 
place in inner refinement (FK). But this process is only tending to 
increase her constciction at the cost of spontaneity and freedom. It 
is a movement toward depression. 

On the other side of the balance we find seven Fc, as well as the 
single FC' already mentioned. Her sensual perception is unusually 
strong, although not of a crude type. A person who can enjoy the 
benefits of her existence, and who will deal with her environment 
instinctively, and, probably, tactfully. Here, again, the extratensive 
tendencies are much stronger than the introversive ones. 


OTHER FACTORS FOR INTERPRETATION 

Neither the proportion W : (M--FM--m--K) nor that of (H--A) : 
(На--Аа) shows any special abnormality. = 

Of the ten Signs of Colour Shock only two are present: impair- 
ment of quality (Card II, the C/F—Anat.), and disturbance of order. 

Of the nine Signs of Neurosis, only’ one is positive (Е=577 23): 

For Hysteria we find dilatation,| (several F—Anat., and total C 
greater than M. 

When we remember the considerable amount of anxiety revealed 
in the record, and know that the patient is suffering from depressive 
symptoms, these findings require a more careful analysis. There are 
not enough emotional responses of a crude charecter to suspect the 
patient of a crudely hysterical temperament. Nor is there any sensory 
or motor conversion in her symptoms to argue an escape from 
deeper anxiety into symptomatic complaints. With that amount of 
anxiety one would expect more signs of shock SUE of neurosis than 
are present. 

During the analysis of her emotionallife we have already suspected 
that outer control has played the dominant róle in her attempts to 
cope with her impulses. The graph of this woman of 55 almost sug- 
gests that there is a gradual movement from both sides towards the F 
column. In other words, that constriction is taking the place of spon- 
taneity. The patient belongs to the pyknic:type that is predominantly 
extrovert; in her youth, she had been active, cheerful, and spon- 
taneous. It may therefore be assumed that the present graph repre- 
sents a constrictive process analogous to that found in depressions. 
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ANALYSIS ОЕ CONTENT P о 


о 

There is nothing (decisive in the,character of the movemer‘t re- «^ 
sponses to suggest a depressive quality, except possible the ‘oldman © 
with bent head’ to Card Ш. > ФА а 

There are, however, three anatomy responses which point to more 
concern with health than is usually met with in a woman of that type. 
There is a ‘rabbit cut in half for cooking’, and some ‘rocks. . . that 
look kind of cruel’. A ‘Mephisto’, a face withouf a mouth, a gnome, a 
‘queer-looking’ face: all insignificant by themselves, but in con- 
junction with the total picture they serve to lend it colour. One might 
also ask why the piece of jewellery could not be ‘real’? We are prob- 
ably justified in suspecting some hypochondriacal trend and a slight 
escapism from reality, though more of a depressive than schizoid 
nature. The ‘fairyland gate’ (Card VII) suggests some longing to 
escape from the unpleasant reality into other realms, those of the 
phantasy of childhood, and is possibly of deeper significance. 


DIAGNOSTIC SUMMARY 

The record presents the picture of a personality with average intel- 
lectual gifts, predominantly extravert and tending toward hysteria, 
suffering from considerable anxiety. There is no evidence of an anxiety 
neurosis in the classical sense, but of depressive factors affecting the 
total personality. The history of the onset and the outer circumstances 
would justify a diagnosis of reactive depression, but ina woman of 55 
involutional melancholia is also a possibility: Although her symptoms 
are still relatively mild, the trend to constriction combined with cer- 
tain features of the content point to endogenous changes taking 
place, which must influence the choice of treatment. 
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EXAMPLE 3 


Й 


Mr. В. А. N., age 28. > 
Reason for Test. Assessment. of the personali 
tional guidance. E UAR A : 
An ex-R.A.F. pilot complaining of headaches and loss о poper o 
concentration. Discharged after a ‘nervous breakdown’, he was unable 
to secure employment in his particular branch of (шеш Не е: 
vealed a history of general maladjustment over many у cum ar у 
an inability to get on with his superiors. He was engaged to be marrie 
and in considerable financial па 


ty for treatment and voca- 


-. 


Be 29 


60” 


15” 


5” 


The Rorschach Test , 


Date: — 
4 Time: 4.20-4.46. 


е 


е 


І ‹ 
AYA The general impression is the shape 
4 "of а bat—with eyes, head, and 
wings, hovering 
^ The two top projections look like pro- 
bosci. 
e 421 


П 

АУ>у That's a difficult one! 

^ The only association is that of a hole, 
a cavern. 

^ The red would be associated with the 
mouth—like tonsils. 

ЛУ The only other thing І can think of, is 
something from Picasso, ab; 
stract. 

4.25 


с 


IH 
^ First of all, a red butterfly in the centre. 
V The black would be the head of a scor- 
pion or possibly a bee. 
V The two flanking smudges: the shil- 
lelaghs Irishmen carry. 
04,27 


е 


IV 
AVA Two eyes, rather reminiscent of a 
snake's head. (Lower cent. D.) 
^ The whole thing is like a hide. (In- 
quiry : furry.) 
4.29 


У 
AVA Oh, yes: this is definitely a bat, both 
ways up. (Inq.: ‘flying, of 
course.) 
V'Couldstretchitto а boomerang, though 
it's not symmetrical. 


431 
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WFMAP 


dF Ad 


Excl. 
WS FK Cave 


DCF Anat. 


WE/C Obj. О 


DFCAP 
WF (К) А(О) 


DF Obj. O 


DF Ad 


WFe A/Obj. 


WFMAP 


WF Obj. O 


= 


vi 


12" 


28” 


15* 


22" 


. 
Examples 
VI 
^ Top part is like a sea anemone.. 
vA Looking down on a cutting with the 
^ sides going down. 
V Could also be the mushroom heag of 
an atomic bomb s 
> Reminds me of thundercloud forma- 
tion and dark water. 


<> Or like a cavern with water. 
e 


4.35 


» 


This is quite interesting; I hope we're 
getting somewhere. 
^ V The sides are like two figures danc- 


ing. 
^ The bottom part looks something like 
a corset. 


^^ The whole thing is like а coat-of-arms 


with masked heads. 
4.37 


> 


уш 
AV» Top and bottom: the reflection of 
two animals—dogs, growling, 
ready to spring. (Lat. reds.) 
A The grey could be a coniferous tree. | 
The general impression is that it is in 
arts; I can’t integrate it. 
y The pink and red could bea flower, а 


sweetpea. 
Light and cheerful in contrast to the 
previous one. 
4.40 


ә 


IX 
Av The purple top (pink) could be the 
trumpet of a flower. 


V Or the.atomic mushroom cloud again. 


A> The orange tapers down їп a cone like 
the yentura of a jet engine. 

> The side pieces could again be cylinders 
of an aircraft engine. (Pink) 

ул Itcould bea section through а flower 


i een leaves. 
wey 443 
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DF Veg./A 
Wk Loris 
Кт ERIO 
WK Cl., Wat. 


WKF Cav., 
Wat. 


Remark 
WM HP 
DF H/Obj. 


WF H/Obj. 


DFM(k) A P 
DF Veg.(P) 


Remark > 
DCF Veg. 


Commént on 
[9] 


DCF Veg. 
рСт(Кт) 
Explos. 
DF Obj. O 
DF Obj. (0) 


WCF Veg. 


ES 


The Rorschach Test Ў 
c x 


18”| A A design for a cushion or a sampler. WCF Obj. 


>у< The blue ceuld be seaweed. (Lat. 
blue.) DF Veg. 
^ j The pink might be a thistle because of 
its slender stem. (Pink and top 
grey.) DFC Veg. 
У The peut in the centre could be a harp. | DF Obj. 
4.46 


e 


Total R = 44 


Approach: W=47%; D=50%; d=3%; ее W: D: (d): 


Suçcession: loose. г 


Total F=35%; F+=0%; Е--16%. 
А=21%; Р-19%; О-22%. 


M : Total С=1 
W:M-15: 


“ 4 


83 


1; И/:(М--ЕМ--т--Ю)-15: 8. 


(Н+ A) : (Ad+Ad)=6 : 4; Last three cards=37.5%. 


Intellectual Level Signs of Organic Lesion 
Number & qual. of W : 1 good, 11 fair, 3 poor Total Rs < 11 
M" a by 5. Me ood P «Кош T increased : 

5 a ww OE am Few P H 

A = ah d aul? Е- increased 

» — » Fed 2 М<2 : 

i EE 2, Colour naming> 1: 
Variety of Cont. & 4% : good Perseveration 
Succession : poor Impotence 

Perplexity 
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D Examples 

Signs of Colour Shock Signs of Neurosis ^ Signs of Hysteria 
Reaction time delayed :-- Total R «25 :— Gen. Dilatation ^: + 
Responses lowered. 2-- ЕС<2 :+ F9jlow it 
Quality impaired + M<2 :- Several F—Anat. :(1) 
Content poor + M « FM : t^ (Atleast 1 C) — 
P—failure :+ Rejection -- CESC блр 
Order disturbed :+ Colourshock :+ Total C> M BA 
Rejection :— (Shading shock): - ЕМ> М oF 
Exclamation — TotalF>50%:— е 
Comment on Colour :+ Total A> 50% :— 
Colour shy = 

6 4 5—6 


> 
General Remarks. The patient was interested in the test, and tried to co- 
operate intelligently. He grasped the instructions at once, and proceeded 
without further questions. He produced thirty-two responses in twenty- 


six minutes, a fair average. 


BASIC PERSONALITY 
THE GRAPH 
This gives a fairly dilated picture with F well below 50 per cent. 
The ЕВ is extrovert, and the main abnormalities are the excess of 
FM responses over M, the perturbing amount of K, and the excess of 
CF over FC. It is not the graph of a well-balanced personality. 


PERSONALITY STRUCTURE 


APPROACH AND SUCCESSION їз 
i ify for common sense an 
While he produces enough D to qualify а | 
good eye for the practical side of life, the excessive pep 
Suggests either infantilism or an uncommon pae КА, 
stract concepts. In either case, we may assume.t а D eat bis 
many lofty ideas in his head for a healthy adjustmen 


аре М: detai : 2 1 ine 
i for minute details he has no 
- Minor details are ignored, and : t 


at all: an overwhelming ambition to appear 
caught out by the minor problems of existence. Not the approach to 


life that would further success. s 


" * 


à The Rorschach Test ‹ 

In his succession he is loose, and cannot make up his mind whether 
to proceed ‘analytically or synthetically. He does not rely upon order 
and nethod, but proceeds rather in an opportunist manner. 


MENTAL ACTIVITY 


The proportions of W : M and of W: (MEEM ERE EE) both 
reveal a poverty of mental activity disguised by a considerable out- 
put of ideas which &re not his own. Instead of thinking for himself, 
he has preferred ready-made concepts which he has accumulated to 
satisfy his exaggerated ambition. It is an essentially infantile picture 
reminiscent of a boy before entering the teen age. This impression is 
further increased by the excess of FM over M, pointing to infantile 
urges and primitive drives far greater than his phantasy can deal with. 
Hostile impulses (т) are closely linked up with anxiety (Km) and with | . 
emotion (Ст), completing the picture of a very immature person- 
ality. 

His intellectual level is not easily assessed: as we shall see later, he 
is suffering from a hysterical trend which is influencing his responses 
to the blots. In particular is the quality impaired under the influence 
of colour shock, and his emotions will not allow him to do his native 
intelligence justice under test conditions. An analysis of our formula 
would give him an I.Q. of 95-100; this is too low for someone who 
has passed his Matric and qualified in an involved speciality of 
modern engineering. Furthermore, closer acquaintance during treat- 
ment, and his subsequent career, furnished evidence of a superior 
intelligence. If the intellectual level is assessed by extracting only the 
best features from the formula, W,M, number of О, and variety of 
content with low A%, his І.О. would be in the neighbourhood of 
110-15, which is probably fairly correct. 


° 


EMOTIONAL LIFE 
^1. Ties with Outer Reality 


These are passionate, explosive, and oss His social adjust- 
ment is poor, and his emotions tend to interfere with his plans and 
with his common sense. (5 CF and 1 Cm to 2 FC.) 

There is a suggestion of outdoor activity and athleticism in this 
proportion, an emotional restlessness which is lacking in adaptation. 
Outbursts of temper could be of a violent nature (Cm), but there are 
indications that he is striving for refinement (Fc). He is essentially led 
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3 
6 
5 Examples : 
by his emotions, and his likes as well as his dislikes are dictating the 
direction of his progress through life. 2 o b 
ө 


° 
e 


2. Ties with Inner Life Я ° 
These are poor. His mature phantasy (M) is quite inadequate for 
dealing with all, or even a large part, of his emotional impulses (X€). 
These must then activate his infantile and primitive desires, with the 
resulting anxiety we find expressed іп Капа Кт We can now under- 
stand the true significance of the excess of W responses: we are deal- 
ing with an infantile fixation on an emotional basis. He is the little 
boy with glowing ambitions who resents the father figure, refusing to 
adapt himself to the latter, and taking refuge in a medley of ideas 
which do not fit into his life. He has never learnt to understand or 
_ guide his emotions, which have caused him great anxiety. His attempt 
to escape the latter has led him into some obsessional behaviour (k) 
(of which his ‘meticulous attire still gives evidence), which he is 
gradually refining (FK), a process of ‘making the anxiety more rea- 
sonable’. The ‘hostile inner forces’ (т) are in his case finding expres- 
sion in his somewhat masochistic attitude of ‘success or death’ to- 


wards life. 


OTHER FACTORS FOR INTERPRETATION 

There is no significant abnormality in the proportion of (H4-A) : 
(Hd-+-Ad) ; 37:5 percent of responses to the last three cards suggests 
that he is not unduly susceptible to his environment. 

He produces six of the ten signs of Colour Shock, four of those of 
Neurosis, and five out of seven of those of Hysteria. In an individual 


driven by powerful emotions without adequate inner control, this is 


not surprising. On the other hand, the amount of anxiety and the 


infantile traits of the record would have been equally compatible 


with an anxiety neurosis. Headaches are common to both conditions. 

These findings tally with the personality so far reconstructed. There 
is nowhere any discrepancy which would require further investiga- 
tion, e.g. indications of some psychotic process. If the analysis of 
the content agrees with this,picture, our surmises are correct. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENT 
After a very banal start with Card I, his form perception seems 
suddenly to desert him under the impact of the red colour in Card II. 


* 


f The Rorschach Test , 


As if the time lag were,not enough, he draws attention to his diffi- 
culties*by hts remark. Under this emotional stress he produces two 
' responses of analytic significance, to escape into a vague ‘abstract’ 
picture by Picasso, A clear example of his flight into W, borrowed 
concepts in his сабе, to’ avoid reasoning іп a more mature manner 
and allowing his affect to carry him away. 

In Card III the colour shock prevents the usual response to 
the two figures; the red seems to fascinate him, while he assimilates 
all black into a vague shape of some insect. In Card IV we find him 
still under emotional influences, which are less marked in V. In Card 
VI he first associates to the top, and then delves into the chiaro- 
scuro to produce responses which were common among airmen dur- 
ing the war, to end with another symbolism. He appears to have ex- 
hausted his anxiety in Card VI, for Card VII produces no further K, 
although inviting this response. 

To Card VIII he would obviously like to respond with his usual W, 
and is puzzled by his inability to do so. In Card IX we find again 
similar associations of ideas as in Card VI: atom bomb and airman's 
interests. From these he escapes into emotionally coloured responses 
of poor form quality through Card X fo the end. 

From the change of subject and its symbolic as well as interest 
value, it is possible to make a guess at the main conflicts in his inner 
life. There is, however, no indication of any psychotic or even grossly 
morbid process in this Content. It is perfectly compatible with a 
normal, sensitive, or with a somewhat neurotic-or hysterical per- 
sonality. Е 


DIAGNOSIS 


Maladjustment in an emotionally unstable and hysterical person- 
ality of superior intelligence. 


* * * 


^ 


In view of the great length at which this record has been discussed, 
it may be of interest to the reader to compare it with the surprising 
developments of the case. ° 

The patient, whose financial difficulties not only prevented private 
treatment, but also made improvement of his condition a matter of 
some urgency, received intensive psychotherapy at a Hospital Clinic. 
He co-operated éxtraordinarily well, and abreacted a strong Oedipus 
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2 
E s Examples a 
situation and other conflicts in a short time. As his adjust: i 
proved, so his headaches diminished, and his ae ee 2 
powers of concentration increased. dn view of his trend NADA 
| pas and the practical attitude in his approach it was Желе d 
at he follow his commercial inclinations. “Не irted on the 2 
promising path of a commercial traveller on a commission basis. k nd 
made an unusual success of it through his initiative. His skill in nee 
viewing men in a superior position finally gave him back his full self- 
confidence. He then obeyed his ambitions by entering into competi- 
tion for a managing post in another, much larger concern, and six 
months after the record had been taken he was established "nA trainee 
in this firm, and justifying himself fully. А course of events which 
Would have been unlikely, had his I.Q. been not higher than 95-100. 
His masochistic tendencies probably supplied the energies to ERO 
^ himself regardless of effort. At the time of writing he was still main- 
taining his progress. As there has been no opportunity for a re-test, 
one cannot say to what extent his personality has matured in so short 


a time: one feels like keeping one's fingers crossed. 


EXAMPLE 4 
Mr: Z, age 25, Clerk Time: 11.21-12.90. 


I 

sion, sir. Plane hitting a bridge. Wm Obj.: 
Pieces flying. 11.21 War O 
he impression of something 


1. 30" | AV Colli 


2. AV There is t 
2 reaching out to grip something 
(top claws). 11.24 | dMm Hd 


П 
on of something beau- 


1. 12" | ^ Get the impressi 
tiful—touched by warmth. WCc Abstr. О 

2. ^ And in the foreground clouds. , 3«K Cloud 
3. ЛУ Certain amount of beauty from the 

centre, but I can’t make it out. SF— Abstr. 
4. V The top red ( —bott. red) has connec- 

tion with the other reds, like 

flames from a burner. 1.27 | DCm Fire, 
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= 


Add: 


56" 


120" 


28" 


The Rorschach Test 


Е 
ш 
^ (Laughs)—I want to consider this—a 
struggle бг disagreement. be- 
A tween two figures about a vase 
/ cr something. 
^ The red tends to give the impression of 
temper. 
^ The other splash of red might almost 
e be taken for a butterfly—or a 
sort of peace bringer, splitting 
the figures and the design. 
V I get the impression of a conductor 
wearing a very vivid bow tie. 
I get the feeling as if someone struck a 
wrong note and spoilt a composi- 
tion of music. 11.30 


IV 


AVA Suggestion of brute force, а (ге- 


mendous figure squashing some- 
thing down, an impression of 
impact, of shock—I'm afraid I 
can't get anything else from this. 
11.32 

V 

AVA Get the impression of an effeminate 
affair, these legs coming down 
(bott. cent. spikes) 

^ And the reflection of a windmill in 
front of a pond, with gorse 
bushes on either side and flat 
country. 

V Gives the impression of some object 
being split, and that object giv- 
ing off two columns of smoke. 

11.38 
VI 

AV A lift. A shaft going down a coal 

mine. = 

ү The grey gives a certain amount of de- 

pression you would get going 

down a mine and the black line 

a sort of being shut in. It gives 

е the impression of a dividing line 
between life and death. 

^ And this way a thing of rare beauty— 

. like an old candlestick. 
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M HP 
DC symb.; 
Abstr. O 


DF(m) AP, 
Abstr. O 


WM, FC, HO 


(Confab.) 


WM(m) Н, 
Schiz. Ab- 
stract, O 


dF Hdx 


WFK, 
Landsc. O 


WKm 
Smoke O 


Wk, Landsc. 

dK, Abstr. O 

Abstr. and 
conf. 


DFc Obj. 


e 


Add: 


5" 


56" 


105” 


++ 


( Ехатріеѕ 
^ Or a knife with a beautifully carved 
handle. But a fire has Blofched 
* it all out. < 11.40 
ҮП b 

AV І сап see a set of four figures—héad 

and shoulders of two and two. 
V And then there is a background of two 
figures dancing. The whole im- 

pression is happiness, lauebing. 
AV And this way two women waking up 
at each end of the bed and look- 
ing at each other in amazement, 
hair standing up. 11.43 


VIII 

AVA I get the impression of something 
Chinese from the colours; а 

s pagoda. 

^ The head of some symbolic figure—a 
god—ard two workmen clean- 
ingit. „ 

The col. doesn't convey anything. 

V I still get the impression of Chinese like 

‘a bridge (grey) and the bent, 


hanging over shape (orange-pink). 


V The red and orange give the impression 
of harmony and peacefulness, 
which'is spoilt and cut off by the 

>  bluey-grey. 

» This way, the impression оҒ afrog leap- 
ing (lat. pink). 

> And the reflection in the water. 11.49 


IX 
ЛУЛУ А fountain of sorts. А 
ү А red vapour going їп, and the green 
vapour coming out on either side. 
he impression of something very 
heautiful, with two very small 
figures at the bottom. 
^ Drawing attention to it (small medial 
white, space). They are coming 
out of the green cloud, and red 
gives warmth to it. Seems 20 
stand for something very ШІ- 
portant. 
It’s like jade. ^ 
д 163 


AIget 


WM- HP 


WFC(CF) 
Arch. 

WMH 

Com. on col. 


WFm Landsc. 


WC Abstr. 
Schiz. 


DFM AP 
DKF Water 
WKm Water 
WCm Cloud 


МН 


DC symb. 
Abstr. 
(Dc Obj.*0) 


^ 


оо 


32" 


The Rorschach Test 5 


^ It’s likę coming to a clearing іп a forest, 
> with a beautiful monument 
showing. „ 
A And two figures—guardians, guides, 
^J showing its beauty. 
A The orange gives me the impression of 


sunset. 
^ And the green the forest and the red 
the clearing. 11.54 


x 

AV I think I could find a million things in 
this. The first is a Walt Disney 
face of a dog surrounded by ab- 
stract things. It gives the im- 
pression of beauty. 

^ And this way a castle stuck on a hill 
(top grey). 

^ The (lat.) blue gives me the impression, 
of some force of power attacking 
the castle with weapons, the green. 

A And the yellow and grey (lateral) gives 
me the impression of a sneaking 
attack. 

A And the red (lat. or.) of impending 
danger. But the castle seems to 
stand safe from it. 

A And then again something Oriental: a 
man with slanting eyes and hands 
closed. e 

A And Фей here (top grey), like a crown, 
very beautiful. 

^ Being attacked by the blues and\greens 
on either side, and all these (lat. 
y. and grey). 

A The central blue gives me the іпїргеѕ- 
sion of something impregnable, 
like faith, that cannot be 
touched. 12.00 


WFK Landsc. 
DMH 
DC symb. Sky 


DC Landsc. 


WF Ad O 


CAbstr.) 

DF Arch. 

DM(m) 
Abstr. 


Dm Abstr. 


DC Abstr. 


WF-- (Mm) 
à HO 


DF Obj. 
Dm Obj. 
Symb. 


DF(C. Symb.) 
Abstr. 


Preference: X (‘It seems something—if you lost a certain amount of faith 


in something, it would bring it back. That thing (central blue), 
unshakable, gives*you confidence’). 


Dislike: IV (‘A wave of aggression. Brute force abusing it"). 
Attitude: Keen artistic interest. 


1 To adjust the percentage of Wand D, one W has been added to the W, 
the other to the D score. Such a division seems to be logical since the # 
response shows features of both. 
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* 
NM лз; 


Е 
y Examples a 
ail Total R = 44 Ба 
decer t А 
dab s Я ; 
Е "ww S MR 
A 


етот А 
(km | К |КР] К || 
. „›Арргоасһ: W=45%; D = 43%; d= 7%; (dd+8)=45%; w—(D)—(d)—S 

Succession : Methodical. ET 

ХЕ-22%; F+ =10%; F—=10%; 
А-7%; P=9%; О-15%; z —unus 
M:XC—9 :9 (m-- FM) : (SK+k+FK)=6 :7; 


(FK-- F4- Fc) =29%. 
ual; (H4-A) : (На+ Ad) -11 : 4. 
(EK--k-- FK): Qc - EC) 


27:15. Б 
W: M=20 :9; W: (т+ЕМ+М+К)=20 :31. Last three cards =52%. 
Signs of Signs of Signs of 
. Shock —— Neurosis Hysteria Intellectual Level 
Tdelay :—| R<24 m 
R lowered : —| Rejection : — Number and qual. 
5 ` of W : 3 good, 13 
~ я fair, Orig. 4 poor 
Qual. , :—| Col.shock :— Number and qual. 
of M: 5 good, 3 
Content fair, 2 poor 
poor CSI Km D Number of F: 8 
Р failure + +| FC<} >) Number of F+: 1 
Order dis- 
turbed :—| M : —| F% low : +{Number of F—: 1 
Rejection : — ЕМ>М : —| Dilatation — : + [Number and qual. 
F—Anat : —| of О: many ab- * 
Р stract and schi- 
Atleast1C : + zoid - 
Exclama- 5 а |Variety. of con- 
tion : —| Е>50% » _| CF>FC СБ) tent: good 
Comment Succession : 
опсо. : +| 4>50% :-| 2С>М : —| method (воой) , 
Col. shy : —| Neur. ЕМ>М : —|(Abnormalities : 
content БӘК у. eee E пу) P me 
ШОО 34 


= 2 
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The Rorschach Test . 


CLINICAL NOTES A ' 
Admitted to hospital two months before’ Test for depressive 
"attacks, doss of power of concentration, indecision, and, in his own 
words, ‘getting into a terrific jumble with himself’. Outwardly these 
symptoms have now disappeared. 4 ut E NV 
During the war he held pacifistic and anti-militaristic views, and 
was drafted into mu=ition works. He was wounded in an air raid, 
but got deeply upset and apprehensive only after his best friend had 
been killed in a subsequent raid. Later, he was employed as a clerk, 
which he liked better, though he maintained a rebellious attitude 
towards what he called *organized slavery’. He was working long 
hours and getting little sleep for the first months, till work became 
scarcer and he could relax. Reaction set in, an 
period did not improve his condition, which det 
he was sent to hospital as a severe anxiety sta 
He comes of good, middle-class stock; mo 
headaches, otherwise family background and 
was a good swimmer and boxer, left school 
class and studied commercial art at a well 
Although an athletic type, he has always h: 
split his existence into two Separate entities, 
an artist he is unusually gifted, but recent 
marked schizoid features which had not ар 


де; ? 

ther is suffering from 
childhood normal. He 
at fourteen in the top 
I-known college. 

ated ‘organized’ life and 
private and factory. As 
ly his work has shown 
peared before, 

BASIC PERSONALITY 


A glance at the graph shows the dila: 
ality. There i 


; considering the 


feels inclined to make a note that he 
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can't be as keen оп physical activity as his,build and earlier record 
would suggest, and observation confirms this. CF commésly goes 
with the urge to move with the whole body, while FC frequently 
accompanies the desire for manual activity. Here the picture suggests 
that the tremendous extratensive forces have found a catharsis of 
unusual character: sublimation in creative art. Most of his C re- 
sponses are ‘symbolics’, and it is significant that he considers himself 
a black-white artist who does not express himself in a pure colour 
medium, yet feels the need of adding colour for decorative or sym- 
bolic purposes. Black-white is exclusively form-expression for him 
which accounts for his attitude towards possible C’ interpretations. 

The Approach suggests the idealist who lacks a good deal of 
common’ sense and an eye for practical matters, His considerations 
for the abstract are bound to interfere with his existence, particu- 
' larly when the S factor, the opposition trend, is linked up with it. 
He is unorthodox in his tastes without being petty (total absence of 
dd and ddd forms), in fact, it would be better if he could see the stones 
and pebbles in his path before he stumbles over them. A man who 
lives with his head in the cloüds. All that is needed now is to discover 
how good that head is, and how thick the clouds. 


MENTAL ACTIVITY 

W : M=20 : 9 (19W--23&). There is creative ability far in excess 
of mental production. Mental creation (W) does not absorb all the 
mental (phantasy), drives, which will therefore need other outlets as 
well. There is too much phantasy and not enough clear abstraction. 
The ‘head in the clouds’ is therefore not a reliable guide for his steps. 
Lacking common sense and practical perception, he is at the mercy 
of more phantasy than is good for him. This becomes even more 
obvious in the psoportion W : (m+FM +M-+K)=20 : 31; there 
are far too many inner drives which are not utilized. One suspects 
already that inner anxiety is absorbing a good many of them. 
(Н--А) : (Hd--Ad)—11 : 4 suggests that he is self-possessed and 
sure of himself. Я 


e е 


INTELLECTUAL LEVEL 

This is very difficult to assess to any degree of accuracy, because 

there are too many abstract notions and flights of fancy involved. 

He is undoubtedly intelligent, but at the present moment he is not 

making the best use of his gifts. One can sense a good native intelli- 
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gence behind his responses. In view of his rather lop-sided mental 
development and thé ambiguity of many responses, the potential 
ratingshould fall near I.Q. 105. © E 
EMOTIONAL LIFE. 

1. Ties with Outer Reality 


ә 


a 


Here he is spontaneous and very emotional. He feels deeply and 
passionately. Both his sensuality and his primitive (hostile) instincts 
are closely connected with his emotional reactions (Ce and Cm), and 
reciprocal in their functions as primary instigators. His sensuality 
can lead to emotional outbursts and vice versa, as is also the case 
with his primitive drives; the problem of life and death for instance, 
can lead as easily to emotional reaction: 
thoughts of death. His social adaptatio 
proportion to these emotional factors, 
himself to more than one milieu, and 
that he cannot adapt himself fully. A mitigating circumstance is the 
fact that so many C responses are symbolic, which points to an at. 
tempt to raise passion to a higher (abstract) level, 

The last three cards’ percentage (52 per cent) is high, and shows to 
what a great extent he is influenced by his environment. 


з as the latter can give rise to 
n (FC) is quite inadequate in Н 
He is incapable of adjusting 
even within this one suspects 


2. Ties with the Inner Li e 


ing the interlacing chaos 
he cannot organize into clear thought. 


The emotional overflow, is stirring the hostile in 
and death fears will often rise to the surface. 


OTHER FACTÓRS FOR INTERPRETATION 
The time factor is 
ful, and expressive o 


ner drives (m) 


within normal limits, 


The general attitude help- 
f his mental preoccu 
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Examples 
restrained and after a good methodical survey (AVA) of the possibili- 
ties he starts by preference from the original position. He isnot an 
analyst but impressionist in his method, and shows pronounced 
tendencies for synthesis and projection of his ideas into the blots 
His т responses are mostly symbolic and superior, while his C re- 
sponses are artistic with a leaning towards symbolism and abstrac- 
tion. Both these points are in favour of a higher mental organization 
than is usually met with in cases where these reactions are powerful. 
The scarcity of P responses shows the unorthodox trend of mind, the 
contempt for the commonplace and the search for the original or 


unusual ; Card V elicits none at all. 


ABNORMALITIES 

There are a good many K responses. Neither the signs for shock 
nor for neurosis or hysteria give a positive answer. There is a good 
deal of emotional reaction and he is undoubtedly liable to states of 
depression if his inner anxiety makes itself more than usually felt. 
The content shows a few suspicious features like clouds and vapours, 
fire, and sunset. Its character is confabulatory with a tendency to- 
wards the schizoid, which is often associated with the predilection 
for abstract and symbolic responses. What is disturbing is the inci- 
dence of F— in an otherwise good intelligence capable of producing 


F+, and the even M : C balance. 


ANALYS!S OF THE CONTENT ‹ 
This reveals a host of symbolic pictures which reflect on the inner 
turmoil. The problems of life and death, of world-order and violence, 
of emotional happiness and dismal distress, chase each other in wild 
profusion along a line traced by artistic perception. This content ne 
perfectly into the personality, endowed with a vivid phantasy ye 
unable to utilize all of it for creative, abstract thought —(W s M). It 
fits the man whois led by superior ideals and abstractions while Ed 
sight of the common-sense aspects of existence (W : 2 d Pur 
blends perfectly with what the graph shows. And, last ШЕ eid 
it depicts the man as he is clinically. It would lead too far t | 
the content in detail ; the reader will have no difficulty in interpret 


ing it. 
DIAGNOSTIC SUMMARY j ee 
'A richly, but somewhat unevenly, gifted personality, who is sübli- 
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mating his powerful emotional impulses in his work as an artist as 
far as possible, but Каз not learned to use his mental energies to the 
full for that kind of creative fninking that might solve his inner 
eproblems. His powers of adaptation are limited, and he has broken 
down under conditions of life for which he was not equipped. He is 
opposed to restraint in any form. His ambivalence allowed him to 
lead a double, existence—artist in pliantasy, clerk in fact. There is 
little trace now of the depressive phase he is reported to have shown 
four months ago (K responses?) and which then left their mark on his 
work. Instead, there is a schizoid tendency with ominous lapses from 
F+ to F— and an ambivalent Erlebnis Balanz. Such a total con- 
figuration suggests the danger of a schizophrenic breakdown under 
unfavourable circumstances of existence. 3 
Given guidance and opportunity he should, however, make a 


satisfactory adaptation to life as an artist and escape the danger of a^^ 
more serious breakdown. 5 


Ty suggestive of a Strong, hysteri- 


therefore bear in mind that the onset ofa 
down may be masked by symptoms of *plain hysteria’. 
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INDEX 


А (see Animal responses) 
Abstract, interest in, 94 
responses, 39, 45, 127 
thought, 96, 133 
Ad (see Animal responses) 
Additiondl responses, 27, 47 
significance of, 84 
Adolescence, exclamations in, 87 
sexual conflict in, 87 
W responses in, 56 
Adx, 129 
Anatomy responses, 45 
sexual, 48 
significance of, 79 
Animal objects, 44 
Animal responses, definition, 44 
and intelligence, 101 
and movement (see Movement re- 
sponses) 
in neuroses, 117 ff 
percentage, 118 ` 
ratio (4--H) : (Аа-ЕНа), 114 
significance of, 79 
Anxiety, inner, 65, 66 
Anxiety state (see Neuroses) 
Artists, 67, 72, 76, 79 
Cn responses in, 11 


Athletes, 78, 79 
Awareness of emotional life, 74 


Balance of Experience, 92 
Beck, S. T., 7, 37, 123 
Behaviour trends, 76 
Bibliography, 6, 7 
Binder, H., 7, 41 
Bizarre responses, 28 
Black and white as colour 
Pseudo-colour responses) 


o 


(see 


Blood, 3$, 45, 60 
assessment of, 112 
and movement, 38, 60 
significance of, 81 
Blots I-X, diagrams of, 31-4 
*Burned child reaction', 75, 109 


C, CF (see Colour responses) 
C/F, 126 
С”, С'Е (see also Pseudo-colour re- 
sponses) 
ratio (Total C’+-Total c): (ЕМ-- 
m), 131 
c, cF (see Surface-texture responses) 
ratio (Total c+-Total C^): (FM-++ 
m), 131 
Cards I-X, diagrams of, 31-4 
Caves, 40 
Chiaroscuro responses (see also K, 
KF, FK, k), 27, 39, 64 
Childhood fixation, 84 ү 
Children, responses in, animal, 79 т 
confabulation, 84 
conflict, sexual, 86 
ddd, 36, 58 
F-descr., 45 
movement, 38, 61, 62, 63, 64 
negative, 86 
question-form, 86 
rejection, 87 
sexual conflict, 86 
succession, 102 
testing, 24, 79 


W, 55 
Cloud, 38, 43, 45, 65, 112 
Cn (see Colour naming) 
Co-arctation (see also Constriction), 
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Colour affinity, 104 ^ 
naming, 45, 112, 11% 
> Colour, 
perception, 27 
? responses, assessmént of, 104 
combination with K,'127 
with т, 125 
"definition, 42 
and emotional life, 76, 107 
FC:CF:C, ratio, 102: 
in hysteria, 118 
M:XC ratio, 106 
in hysteria, 118 
m--FM: colour ratio, 107 
relation to Pseudo-colour re- 
Sponses, 73 
significance of, 75 
value of in assessment, 92 
Shock, 86, 117 
signs of, 91, 115 
shyness, 116 
symbolic, 127 
Comments, 23 
on colour, 116 
Confabulation, assessment of, 113 
in children, 84 
definition, 47 
Significance of, 84 


Constriction of personality, 92, 
109 


Content, 44 Я 


Creation of ideas, 96, 97, 108 
C symb., 127 х 


D, definition, 35 
diagrammatic outlines, 31-4 
Significance of, 57 
with S, 124 

4, definition, 36 
diagrammatic outlines, 31-4 
significance of, 57 
with S, 124 

dd, definition, 36 
Significance of, 57 

ddd, definition, 36 ^ 
and movement, 64 
significance of, 57 


dex 


A 
Darkness, 39, 126 
and light, 126 
« Delinquents, 78, 136 
` approach їй, 95 
Depressive states, 14, 67, 83, 88 
differentiation, 135 
FY in, 92 
time in, 110 
Detail responses (see D, d, dd, ddd, 
Oligophrene Kleindetails) 
Dr, 124, 128 
DS, 124 
dS, 124 


Earl, С. 7. С., 8, 126 c 
Emotional instability, 76, 77 
life, 76 $ ре; 
personality, 14 I 
repression, 75  . 
Enuresis, 136 
Environment, influence of, 76 
Epilepsy, 135 
Erlebnis balanz, 92 
Exclamations, 23 
assessment of, 113 
"definition, 48 
significance of, 86 
Experience balance, 92 
Explosions, 45, 112 
Extratensive personality; 14, 92 
and WM: ratio, 97 
Extravert, 92 


F, F--, F— (see Form responses) 69 

Falsification of Tesponse, 19, 28 

FC (see Colou? responses) 

F/C, 126 

FC! (see Pseudo-colour responses) 

Fc (see Touch-feeling responses) 

Fire, 38, 45, 60, 81, 112 

Fixations, 84, 95 

FK (see Vista response) 

F/K, 126 

FM ug 2% Movement, animal) 
ratio (ЕМ--т): (Total c--Total 
C) 19 +m): (Т То 
F—-M 125, 150 
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Form-description, 45, "TOR $ fore postie, > ^ 
Form responses, 69, 115 Insight e E 2, 
assessm pu Tastiictive ан - ° 
геше, FRE 69 Instinctive drives, primitive, 62, 97 
Form responses o dr iie Cra 
5 rmula, 
F+ in relation to movement, 69 КОГА 97 
and intelligence, 100 Introversion, 92 a 
percentage in neurosis, 118 1.0., 98 
A significance of, 68 ae 
ormulae, intelligence, 9 ; В 
ЕТ ДЕБ Бі 1 Juvenile delinquency, 78, 136 
neurosis, 91 
organic, 92 K, assessment of, 112 
hysteria, 92 - combination with C, 127 
Free anxiety (see Inner anxiety) с, 38, 127 
$ m, 38, 65, 125, 131 
Garments, 44 definition, 39 
Сгаіпей wood, 71 in intellectuals, 67 
Graphs, 91, 92, 94 in neurosis, 118 . 
significance of, 65 
H, Hd (see Human response) k, assessment of, 112 
Нах, 129 $ 5 definition, 39 
Health, concern with, 79 and m--Fm, 130 / 
Hesitation, 87 significance of, 66 
Homicide, 77, 113 eae А 
Homosexual responses, 86 E do 2 М 
Hostile inner forces, 61, 97 Klopfer, B., 30, 41, 127 
Human-objects, 44 Klopfer, B., and Kelly, D. McG., 
Human responses, c«finition, 44 6 E 2 
and movement (see Movement re- ° ж” 
sponses, human and minor Last three cards, 50 
human) percentage, 82 
ratio (A-+-H) (Ad4-Hd), 114 Light and darkness combinations, 
Hypochondria, 80 е 12044 
Hypomania, 83, 88, 410 Limits, testing, 47 
Hysteria (see also Neuroses), 118 definition, 27 
Harrower-Erickson's, signs of, 118 Literary gifts, 67 
Love, 77 a 
Impotence, 119 . 
126,127 М (see Movement, human) 


m (see Movement, inanimate) 


Impressionistic responses, 
Malingering, 19, 28, 88, 110 


Inanimate movement (see also 


Movement, inanimate) s r 
definition, 38 Mania, 110! “7 3 
significance of, 60 Manic-depressive psychosis (see 

Infantile fixations, 62 also Depressive states), 14, 135 
Manual dexterity, 78 E 


Inner anxiety, 65, 66 
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Maps, 40 A Proportion to colour responses, 
coloured, 128 e 92, 106 
> Telf, 39 ~ Р W, 96 
Marble, 71 ratio М:ЕМ--т, 97 
Masochismn, 84  , * 
Meat, 81 Ё қ Negative response forms, 86 , 
Medical profession, responses in, Neuroses, 62, 79, 81, 87, 134 
79, 80 


Melancholia (see Depressive states) 
Mental approach, assesemont of, 93 
definition, 30 
scoring variations from normal, 
93 d 
significance of, 55 
Mental creation, 96, 97, 108 
Mental defect, 79, 87, 88, 95, 112, 
130, 135 
Miale, F. R., and Harrower-Erick- 
son, M. R., 91, 92, 117 
Microscopic enlargements, 39 
Minute detail responses (see ddd) 
Мт (see Movement, minor human) 
Morbid responses, assessment of, 
113 
definition, 47 
significance of, 84 
Movement, combination with Kand 
C, 38, 65 
connection with F-+, 70 
perception of, 26 
Movement responses: » 
Animal, and C’, 130 
and c, 130 "Wo 
definition, 38 
and K ratio, 130 
Significance of, 60 
Human, combination with ani- 
mal, 64 
ә definition, 39 
significance of, 62 
Inanimate, and C, 125, 131 
definition, 38 
and К, 125, 131 
significance of, 60 
Intelligence, 98 = 
M—-FM, 125 
Minor human, 63, 125 
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арргоасһ іп, 95 

F% in, 92, 118 

formula, 91 

obsessional, 134 

rejection іп, 114 

sexual responses in, 86 

signs of, 91, 117 
Night, landscapes by, 126 
Normal personality, 93, 132 

graph and percentages, 91 
Nurses, responses in, 79 

c 

O (see Original responses) 
Oberholzer, E., 7 
Oli&ophrene Kleindetails, 129 
Obsessional neuroses, 134 

personality, 58 
Opposition, 59, 88 
Ordinary responses, definition, 44 
Organic brain lesions, 45, 110, 112, 

130 

reaction, signs of, 92,119 
Organizing talént, Beck’s, 37, 123 
Original responses, definition, 46 

and intelligence, 119 

significance of, 82 


P (see Populan responses) 

“Pars pro toto’, response, 123 

Pathognomic responses, 44, 112 

Percentages, of F in neuroses, 118 
tabulation of, 50 
table of normal, 91 

Perplexity, 119 

Perseyeration, 40, 119 

Personality structure, 37, 60 
graph and norms, 91 


Perspective (see Vista response) 
Phallic responses, 87 
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Phantasy, 60, 62, 63396, 97, 106 
in adults, 62, 63 
in children, 62 
in delinquency, 136» 
in psychoses, 135 
Photographs, 39 
Piotffowski, Z. A., 92, 119 
Po (see Position response) 
Popular responses, 27 
in colour-shock, 115 
definition, 44 
diagrams and list of, 31-4 
significance of, 82 
and W, 98 
Position responses, 128 
Pseudo-cofour responses, assess- 
ment of, 109 
е definition, 42 
relation to Colour responses, 73, 
109 y 
significance of, 73 
Psychoses, 87, 88, 89, 134 
approach in, 95 
Cnin, 112 
sexual responses in, 87 


Question form of response, 48, 119 
assessment of, 113 
significance of, 86 


R (see Response totgl) 
Rare responses, 36 
detail responses, 124, 128 
Reality, reaction to, 76, 104 
Record sheet, 22 
Reflections, 40 
Rejections, in coloug-shock, 116 
definition, 25, 48 
in neuroses, 113, 117 
significance, 87 
Remarks, assessment of, 113 
definition, 48 
recording, 23 
significance of, 86 5 
Repression of emotion, 75 
Response total, 
to coloured cards, 115 


Re-tests, 19, 20 
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Rocks, 40, 45 
Rorschaclf, H., 7, 13, 94, Ы5, 130 
Rorschach Exchange esearch, 97 


S (see Space response) 2 S 
Sadism, 84 2 о с 
Schizoid personality, 62 
response, assessment of, 113 9 
definition, 47 © 
ART sequence, 113 
significance of, 85 
Schizophrenia, 85, 130 
Scoring, 30 
Sensuality, 71, 109 
Sexual responses, 45 
assessment об; 112 
definition, 48 
in psychoses, 87 
significance of, 86 
Shading shock, 117 
signs of, 91, 115 
Shock (see Colour shock and Shad- 
ing shock) 
Smoke, 45, 112 
Snow, 73 
Social adaptation, 78 
Space response, with D, d, 124 
definition, 36 
significance of, 58 
with W, 124 
Ѕропќареоиѕ гевро: 
26, 69 
proportion of, 92 
Spurting blood, 38, 60 
Stubbornness, 59 
Succession, 102, 116 
classification of, 104 
Suicide, 77, 113 
Surface pattern, definition, 41 
significance of, 70 
texture, combination with К, 1277 5 
definition, 41 med 
significance of, 70° 
Symbolic colour, 127 


nse, definition, 7 
e 


е 
Tabulation, percentages, 50 
sheet, 30 5 
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“Тас, 71, 72, 109 2 Vocational advice, 108 
Terman; Merrill test of intelligence, ‘ 
ез correlation with, 98 е W,26 
Test procedure, 23 in adolescefits, 56 
esting fôr limits, 47° assessment of, 96 
description, 26 d in children, 56 2 
Time, average, 46, 48, 83 definition, 35 
fór first response, 46, 83, 115 ' and intelligence, 98 


‚ total, 50, 110, 119 
Touch-feeling, 27 ee 
assessment of, 109 
definition, 41 


proportion to Movement re- 
sponses, 96 

significance of, 56 

and Space responses, 124 


significance of, 70 definition, 35 
Tulchin, S. H., 13 significance of, 56 
Turning, 23, 49 


Water, 38, 42, 45 

White and black as colour (see 
Pseudo-colour responses) 

White space responses (see Space ° 


assessment of, 110 
significance of, 88 
"Twins, testing uniovular, 20 


responses) pe 
Unusual details (see ddd) Whole-blot responses (see W) 
WS, 124 

Variety of content, and intelligence, Wy, 122 

. 101 W vulgár.(see Wy) 
Vista response, 27, 67 

assessment of, 112 

definition, 40 X-rays, 39, 45 


and FM--m, 130 
Significance of, 67 Z (see Organizing talent) 


.. Note,—Section headings set out in the Table of Con 
s not beén repeated in the Index. 


nts, pp. 9-12, have 
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